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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue exchange of diplomatic notes between the British 


and French Governments goes on in leisurely fashion—' 


very leisurely indeed. Quite as we suspected, the most 
that seems likely to accrue is resuscitation of the Allied 
Supreme Council and another series of “conferences.” At 
least, this is the sort of thing foreshadowed in the dis- 
patches, and it is such sadly shopworn humbug that we 
believe it is being put forward merely to disguise, if 
possible, the very ugly facts of the situation. These facts 
are that M. Poincaré has attained the objects of his am- 
bition, and is likely to bring about the political disintegra- 
tion of Germany; that his military strength is sufficient to 
take care of any Power or combination of Powers that 
might undertake to check him; and hence that no Power is 
going seriously to try to check him. That is the size of it; 
and if our readers will notice, they will find our diagnosis 
corroborated, indirectly but eloquently, by every press- 
_ report that they read. 2 


Many good people were puzzled when the Council of the 
League of Nations recently failed to carry out the 
promised investigation of the scandalous administration of 
the Governing Commission of the Saar Valley, and instead 
administered a fine coat of whitewash to the Commission. 
Why, it was asked, did Lord Robert Cecil, Britain’s repre- 
sentative on the Council, who had solemnly pledged his 
Government to an investigation, fail to carry the thing 
through? © Why, at the crucial moment, did he quit? 
Copiés of British newspapers that have reached us give a 
possible clue to his unexpected change of front. 


Ir appears that about the time the Saar was up for dis- 
cussion in the Council, the innocuous report on the opium- 
question, made by a Committee of the League, was also on 
the agenda. Opposed to Lord Robert Cecil, with his man- 
date to investigate the Saar Commission, was M. 
Hanotaux, the French representative on the Council, who 

was prepared to ask the pertinent question why, if opium 
is a vicious drug in other parts of the world, it should not 
be regarded as a vicious drug in India, where the British 
Government derives a tidy revenue from its sale to the 
native population. M. Hanotaux, in fact, suggested that 
the Opium Committee’s report be amended to provide for 


putting an end to the sale of opium in India; whereupon 
Lord Robert solemnly declared that it would be unseemly 
to change the resolutions of “the most able experts” of the 
Committee. Eventually M. Hanotaux withdrew his mo- 
tion at about the same time that Lord Robert decided to 
recede from his plan for a thorough investigation of the 
Saar Commission. The report on opium remained un- 
molested and the Saar Commission remained unmolested ; 
and the two Governments concerned were relieved of 
embarrassment. 


Tuis little incident illustrates the impotence of the League 
in solving any problem of international concern. As soon 
as it runs against any form of privilege, some interested 
politician throws a monkey-wrench into the gears, and the 
whole cumbrous machine comes to a dead stop. “We try 
hard to think hopefully of the League,” laments the Lon- 
don New Leader, formerly a stout adherent of the institu- 
tion at Geneva. “It sits idle, with its eyes glued on a few 
obscure corners of Europe, while the Continent goes to 
ruin; but even in these select corners which it consents to 
see, it behaves as an organized hypocrisy.” 


In one respect the League seems to have a promising 
future. As a medium for the gentlemen who drive a 
profitable trade in governmental mortgages of the riskier 
type, it looks better than anything hitherto devised. In 
the chaotic old days before the war, the mortgage-sharks 
had to carry on more or less at their own risk. When 
countries like Spain or Greece reached a stage where they 
could no longer meet their obligations, the bondholders 
wept and perhaps fulminated a bit, but they had to take 
what they could get. The debtor country, unless it were 
merely of colonial stature, retained its sovereign rights 
unimpaired. Under the new system, however, as a pre- 
liminary to a loan, the debtor Government is compelled to 
abdicate its sovereignty to the League, which appoints a 
dictator or receiver to administer its affairs and grind the 
interest and sinking-fund out of the underlying population 
who are subjected to longer working hours and higher 
prices and taxes. This process is called extending salva- 
tion to the debtor country! 


TuE plan of a dictatorship of the mortgagees is already 
working out handsomely in Austria, and apparently 
Hungary is the next country on the list. Lord Curzon 
recently pointed out that Hungary is in a perilous situa- 
tion and pleaded eloquently for the League to apply the 
financial pulmotor. We can see no reason why in due 
time the system of dictatorship under the League should 
not be extended over Central Europe generally, and the 
Balkans. Germany would appear to be almost ripe for 
the mortgaging process; and, one might say, “What a 
country to loot!” Poland is well along the road at the 
end of which the patient gentlemen with credits to sell sit 
waiting. Thus in a manner scarcely foreseen by Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, the League may serve as an instrument 
for binding the nations together, at least until such a time 
as the underlying populations refuse to play the game any 
longer. 
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THE HovusE or Commons recently acted sensibly in re- 
jecting the motion offered by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald on 
behalf of the Labour party, requesting the Government 
to summon an international conference for disarmament. 
There is no doubt, as Premier Baldwin stated, that such 
a conference would be a waste of time; though Mr. Bald- 
win’s intimations that the settlement of the Ruhr imbroglio 
would bring disarmament nearer, was sheer quackery. As 
long as the Great Powers are addicted to imperialism, there 
can be no disarmament; and no conferences of political 
Governments will do anything towards cutting down the 
huge overhead for militarism. Force is implicit in the 
system these Governments represent, and if they abandoned 
the rule of force they would be committing suicide. It is 
true, as Mr. Macdonald’s resolution set forth, that the com- 
petition in armaments is “depleting resources that should 
be available for education, public health and similar social 
and human services.”’ Governments, however, are not in- 
terested in matters which are merely likely to raise up em- 
barrassments in their path, and certainly add nothing to 
their power and prestige. 


THE resolution was chiefly valuable in affording a measure 
of the Labour party’s competence. If it was sincerely of- 
fered, it suggests that one may scarcely expect from the 
Labour party, under its present leadership, more than a 
superficial vision of the evils that afflict this world. Think 
of seriously proposing, after five years of cynical political 
blather, still another convocation of politicians to bring 
peace among the nations! The suggestion makes one 
wonder what sort of cogitative apparatus the leaders of 
the Labour party carry in their skulls! Indeed, we can 
imagine nothing more absurd than Mr. Macdonald’s pro- 
posal, unless it be Mr. Baldwin’s reply, in which he de- 
clared that the chief obstacle to disarmament was the com- 
bative instinct in human nature. We gather from his 
remarks that Governments are longing to disarm, but that 
they are prevented by the passionate desire of the common 
man to go out and live in holes in the mud 4nd tear his 
neighbour to pieces with shrapnel or spray him with 
poisonous gases! Apparently Mr. Baldwin wishes to set 
up competition as a romanticist with his erring brother 
Lloyd George. 


APPARENTLY Lord Allenby, the British High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt, believes that the natives have been 
pounded and bullied into such a state of submissiveness 
that they can be kept in line for a period under the or- 
dinary processes of law and order that obtain in times of 
peace. He has formally proclaimed the abolition of mar- 
tial law, which has ruled in Egypt for the past nine years. 
Inasmuch as it is now a year and a half since the British 
Government, with a great trumpeting of self-righteousness, 
proclaimed Egypt a free and independent State, Lord 
Allenby’s declaration comes as something of an anti- 
climax; and probably the Egyptians, from sad experience, 
will take a sceptical view of it. The High Commissioner 
with his British army and his financial experts remains the 
Government of Egypt, and as long as he controls the purse- 
strings and the military power, the puppet Sultan and the 
Parliament and the British-made Constitution are of 
course mere concrete hypocrisies. 


SENATOR UNDERWOOD, now a full-fledged candidate for. 


the Democratic nomination, has lifted up his voice in 
gloomy prophecy. In his opinion the black cloud hovering 
over the western grain-belt will spread next year to the 
cotton-fields of the South, unless something is done about 
it. The European peoples, he has observed, are not in a 
position. to purchase their due share of our agricultural 
products, and hence our farmers face a perilous situation. 
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This is a fair enough diagnosis, as far as it goes, and un- 
doubtedly the farmers, who will have the privilege of 
voting for a new incumbent of the White House next 
year, are eager to discover what the Senator would pro- 
pose to do about it. Here, unfortunately, Mr. Underwood 
becomes vague. Beyond intimations that in some magical 
way an American alliance with the wrangling Govern- 
ments of Europe would bring a rapid change in the 
situation, he has nothing to offer. Apparently Mr. Under- 
wood gained little inspiration in his recent communions at 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. We suspect that in the 
present troubled state of our political waters, his little 
eighteenth-century pinnace will not get very far. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD is not the only prophet of gloom that has 
burst out during the past few days. Senator Couzens, on 
the eve of sailing for Europe, speculated dismally on the 
possibility of the masses being spurred to eventual violence 
unless the Government found a way to give them back 
their beer. Blue laws of various kinds, he asserted, were 
making the people doubtful about the blessings of political 
Government, and not a few people were predicting that 
some aggressive group of joy-killers would presently make 
it a crime for one to solace onself with tobacco. Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, legislative wheel-horse for the Anti- 
Saloon League, also sees trouble and possibly rebellion 
ahead, but he attributes it wholly to the dark forces which 
aim to make it possible for a citizen to secure a drink of 
moderate alcoholic content. Mr. Wheeler’s remedy is 
more and tighter dry laws, and unless we have them he is 
convinced that our institutions are in for dissolution, and 
that even the Constitution may melt into thin air. Any 
way one looks at it, it is a direful, and, we fear, an arid 
prospect. 


Our neighbour the Sun has done a good piece of work 
lately in going through the Census Bureau’s figures to get 
an estimate of State and municipal expenditures in the 
last five years. The result shows an enormous extrava- 
gance, an insane extravagance. The per capita expendi- 
ture of Illinois, for instance, runs from $3.16 in 1915 to 
$7.83 in 1922; Minnesota’s from $7.54 to $17.06; New 
Jersey’s from $6.58 to $16.91; and so on: and the per 
capita debt has risen in much higher ratio. Among cities, 
the per capita expenditure of Sacramento rose from $40.08 
in 1914 to $96.68 in 1922; Manchester, N. H., from $19.26 
to $48.58; Kalamazoo, Mich., from $18.99 to $55.72; and 
so on. It is noteworthy, too, that the Sun, after having 
established the fact of this riotous extravagance, lays its 
finger on the precise cause of it—the income-tax law. 


STATE and municipal bonds are tax-exempt. There is 
therefore a ready market for them among investors who 
wish to dodge the income-tax. Further, the more of them 
that can be issued, the more money there is for State and 
municipal politicians to waste and steal. Thus there is 
great pressure for their issuance from both classes of 
those who know a good thing when they see it. Thus, 
too, finally, the income-tax law turns out to be, like every 
other law which aims at putting a tax on industry and 
enterprise, a huge joke. It was foisted on the public as 
a measure of equity and justice, to “make the rich pay 
their share’—and now look at the blamed thing! We 
often wonder what our liberal and progressive and for- 
ward-looking brethren who so wildly waved their ears in 
its behalf twenty years ago, think of it now. Anyone 
with a grain of scientific imagination knew how it would 
work out, for there is only one way in which a tax levied 
against industry and enterprise, and based on “ability to 
pay,” can possibly work out. Not only is the income-tax 
paid by those who can least afford to pay it—that is 
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relatively a small matter—but it turns out to be a most 
demoralizing incentive to large-scale extravagance and 
debauchery on the part of those who have the handling 
of State and municipal funds: and there you are! 


In the game of international comity, we are not getting 
everything our own way. The Governor-general of 
Canada has been empowered by the Dominion Parliament 
to put an embargo on shipments of paper-pulp to the 
United States. Moreover, the Dominion has passed a new 
copyright-law, effective 1 January, 1924, whereby Cana- 
dian citizens, and citizens of countries not in the Berne 
convention, must have their books manufactured in Canada 
or run the risk of having them pirated under licence of 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. This seems to be 
rather directly aimed at the United States. True, it is 
only the obverse of our refusing copyright-protection to 
an Englishman or Canadian who does not manufacture 
his book in the United States. But that is different; we are 
a great and wise country, and our little apparent inconsist- 
encies are not really such, but only seem so to eyes that 
are not strong enough to bear the vision of the Higher 
Wisdom and the Larger Good. It is for Canada to do 
as we say, and not as we do; and she should be forthwith 
reminded of this in no uncertain terms. 


SWEDEN has passed a law compelling motor-car drivers 
to use a speedometer which, somewhat like a self-register- 
ing thermometer, not only indicates present speed, but 
records the highest speed attained at any point in the run. 
This is a good thing. On the one hand, the speedometer 
gives evidence in favour of the driver who is being held 
up and blackmailed by the thrifty rural constable; and on 
the other, it gives evidence against the driver who has 
gone over the speed-limit. The motor-car industry in 
this country ought to study carefully the general provi- 
sions of the Swedish law, for many of them have a deal 
of sense, and lend themselves very well to adoption here. 
For instance, Swedish drivers can get their licence only 
on passing a prescribed test of vision and hearing; and 
their application must be accompanied by a certificate 
from the local traffic-inspector, setting forth that they are 
known to be sober and of good habits. This applies not 
only to drivers of public conveyances, but to all drivers. 


In this connexion we notice that the discussion of traffic- 
_ problems in New York has at last touched two points of 
primary importance, namely: the use of horns and the 
suppression of private cars. Some very sensible and 
stringent things are being said about both. If the use 
of the horn were closely regulated, the chance of accident 
would be greatly reduced; for not only does the horn as 
often startle a person into danger as out of it, but the 
driver who can blow his horn as much as he likes usually 
comes to depend on his horn to keep him out of trouble, 
rather than on his driving. Concerning private vehicles, 
it is a fair contention that they should not be allowed on 
Manhattan Island, south of soth Street. There is no 
earthly plea of necessity that can be urged for them, and 
there are so many of them that they occupy a dispropor- 
tionate and improper amount of space. 


WE are indebted to Commerce Monthly, published by the 
New York National Bank of Commerce for an illuminat- 
ing presentation of the status of agriculture in the United 
States. The net reduction of farm-population in 1922 was 
460,000. From a survey in 1922 of about 6000 owner- 
operated farms “of more than average size,” the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture determined that the entire capital 
investment averaged $16,400, of which $13,600 was the 
value of real estate. The census of 1 January, 1920, 
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shows the average capitalization of farms for the entire 
country at $12,084, and of this $10,284 is for “real estate.” 
We respectfully call these figures to the prayerful atten- 
tion of all such as have the interest of the downtrodden 
farmer at heart. In particular, we urge them upon the 
notice of the agricultural bloc in Congress. We have 
read, we think, all the proposals for relief of the farmer 
that have been made from the days of Sockless Jerry 
Simpson down to the present; and we have never yet 
seen one that reaches, or attempts to reach, the situation 
indicated by these figures. When we do see one, we shall 
know that the man who makes it is intelligent and in 
earnest and not a mere ignorant blatherskite, and we shall 
hail him accordingly. Until then, we think we can manage 
to restrain our enthusiasm for such programmes for relief 
as are from time to time put before us. 


THE mention of General Pershing reminds us that he was 
quoted the other day as having offered advice to American 
young women about their marriage—that they should only 
marry young men who have been in the service. This is 
probably all very well, if there are enough ex-service men 
to go around, although when a girl can get a good husband 
on general principles, she is not likely to jeopardize her 
chances by insisting that he volunteer. Hardly—not the 
enterprising and masterful American damsel who is en- 
dowed with a highly practical mind and plays her own 
hand. The General’s advice would do better in France, 
perhaps, where the young lady does not control her own 
matrimonial destiny; but here it sounds rather far-fetched 
and unpractical—rather like preaching, in other words. 
How much more appropriate it would have been if the 
General had given advice to the young soldiers on how 
to marry advantageously! Many a young officer with no 
very good prospects and not over-blessed with brains, has 
done exceedingly well by marrying into the right sources 
of promotion; and no doubt the young ex-service men 
would appreciate the General’s fatherly advice and en- 
couragement towards following their example. 


WE observe with interest a most remarkable statement in a 
periodical devoted to the interests of music. According 
to this authority, a New York concert-bureau recently 
closed two contracts in a town by the name of Enid, 
Oklahoma; and these contracts bore the restricting clause, 
“that the attractions are subject to the approval of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan”! The paper goes on to say that the 
bureau sent out two American-born “attractions,’’ Miss 
Anna Case and Mr. Francis Macmillan, the latter having 
been an officer in the army and cited for distinguished 
service by General Pershing; so presumably the Klan 
made no objections. This is one of the very oddest inci- 
dents that we ever heard of. The Klan has come to our 
attention in various capacities before; but never in that 
of magister elegantiarum. The more we see of the 
vagaries of our fellow-countrymen in their collective 
character, the more thoroughly convinced we are that 
nobody with any sense of humour worth talking about 
could even think of living anywhere but under the belly- 
ing folds of Old Glory. Not by a long shot. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS EUROPE. 


In a dispatch of 27 July, the Associated Press gives us 
a foretaste of an appeal from Mr. A. G. Gardiner, pub- 
lished in the current issue of the London Nation, for 
American intervention in Europe. Mr. Gardiner was 
formerly editor of the London Daily News; he is a 
typical old-line British liberal, with all the British liber- 
al’s power of self-deception in first-class working order 
—and it is this that should protect him from resent- 
ment at the extraordinary things he chooses to say 
about this country’s behaviour since the war, and the 
still more extraordinary notions which he appears to 
entertain concerning this country’s present duty 
towards Europe. 

The dispatch represents Mr. Gardiner as believing 
that the calamities which have befallen Europe can 
justly be laid at America’s door. He says that Europe 
was sacrificed to make an auto-da-fé of the Democratic 
patty, and because the immolation of an unpopular 
President could be accomplished in no other way. If 
this statement had come from any but a typical British 
liberal, an honest American would put it aside as a 
piece of impudent lying effrontery and let it go at that. 
But this would be an unfair and improper attitude 
towards Mr. Gardiner, because he really believes what 
he says; or, perhaps better, one should say he really 
believes that he believes it. Like his kinsmen in the 
spirit, the editor of the New York World and the editor 
of the late Globe, he has somehow succeeded in per- 
suading himself that this monstrous proposition some- 
how corresponds with fact. Professor Huxley, who 
knew the British liberal well, pointed out that it is pos- 
sible to intoxicate oneself with an idea as completely as 
with alcohol; and Sir Isaac Newton remarks that the 
mere long-continued “intending of the mind” upon an 
idea or a formula gets it alight with a glow that effaces 
other objects. Here we have, perhaps, the character- 
istic disability of the liberal at large, and certainly that 
of the British liberal, whether in London or New 
York; and in approaching Mr. Gardiner’s astonishing 
statement, one must keep this disability in mind. 

The “unpopular President” simply immolated him- 
self. The people of the United States trusted him 
implicitly and were nobly slow to lose their confidence 
in him. They went into the war in all good faith, and 
with immense determination and enthusiasm. They 
believed what they were told about the origins of the 
war and its aims. To them it was a real crusade in 
behalf of honour and justice, and in the end they fully 
expected honour and justice to prevail. We are not 
speaking of the handful of interested persons who had 
the direction of affairs, but of those who did the fight- 
ing and the paying. These took Mr. Wilson’s assur- 
ances and promises at their face value, and behaved 
accordingly. To those who knew the actual value of 
these assurances and their actual foundation in fact, it 
was a sad sight; but so, nevertheless, they behaved. 

As soon as the terms of the armistice and the peace 
became known, however, they perceived that what had 
been attained was an entirely different thing from what 
they supposed they had been fighting for. They dis- 
covered that instead of a crusade for honour and jus- 
tice, they had been assisting in an enterprise to further 
the very lowest and meanest of aims. They discovered 
that Mr. Wilson’s assurances and promises were so 
much chaff. They perceived, in short, that they had 
been lied to, tricked and swindled; that their best senti- 
ments and ideals had been cleverly made just so much 
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stock-in-trade for, probably, the very worst and most 
unscrupulous set of men that ever, within human 
memory, drew the breath of life. 

Another thing which we commend to Mr. Gardiner’s 
careful attention, for it is most important, is that since 
the peace-treaty was signed at Versailles, the American 
people have observed no change of heart or change of 
practice on the part of European peoples, which, in 
their judgment, would justify any renewal of interest 
in European affairs. Since Mr. Gardiner is so specific 
in his overtures to America, we may be specific in re- 
turn. Has anyone in England suggested the very ob- 
vious doctrine that it is vain to seek peace if one do 
not also ensue it? The Government of Great Britain 
took the principal rdle in hoodwinking and deluding 
American opinion, using Mr. Wilson as its pliant tool, 
and in playing fast and loose with that “high sense of 
justice and rare responsiveness to a moral motive” 
which Mr. Gardiner says we possess. Very well: has 
Mr. Gardiner ever suggested to his own Government 
and people the propriety, which seems most eminent in 
the circumstances, of bringing forth a few fruits meet 
for repentance before inviting any further attention 
from this country? We have not heard that he has 
done so. Is Mr. Gardiner willing to urge, for instance, 
the tearing-up of that charter of brigandage, the treaty 
of Versailles? Is he willing to urge that his own 
country give some belated token of good faith by re- 
nouncing the enormous amount of loot, of sheer 
plunder, upon which Great Britain laid hands under 
sanction of that charter? 

We submit that unless and until the British liberal 
begins to make some pretty energetic motions in direc- 
tions like these, he has only his own obsessions to blame 
if his plea for American intervention meets with little 
hospitality. We can not say what luck Mr. Gardiner 
might have with our politicians or our bankers. Plenty 
of these have been going over to England lately, and 
more are on their way; perhaps he might make some 
impression on them. But it strikes us as perfectly com- 
petent for the ordinary citizen of this country to give 
Mr. Gardiner extremely short shrift by replying, 
“What you mean, apparently, by American intervention 
in Europe, is intervention to consolidate your gains; 
and we are not interested.” 

The reasons why Europe stands to-day bereft of the 
good will of this people may appear “trivial and un- 
worthy” to Mr. Gardiner, but they do not so appear to 
us. We can not regard it as inurbane to remind Mr. 
Gardiner that while we may be quite as “responsive 
to a moral motive and a disinterested cause” as he is | 
good enough to say we are, our experience has been 
such as to desire a little better certification of motives 
and causes than such as formerly contented us. When 
Mr. Gardiner stands ready with such a certification, he 
will find us, perhaps, as ready to listen to him as he 
apparently thinks we now should be. We. can not, 
however, take his word for it. No informed American 
would refuse to believe that Mr. Gardiner sincerely 
thinks he represents a moral motive and a disinterested 
cause; but no informed American can believe that he 
actually does so. Mr. Gardiner, moreover, being a 
liberal, is in a position of great disadvantage with 
respect to American opinion. We can not help re- 


“membering that this was a liberal’s war, a liberal’s 


peace, and that the present state of things is the con- 
summation of a fairly long, fairly extensive, and ex- 
tremely costly experiment with liberalism in political 
power. This being the case, we can not help feeling 
that it would be more becoming and in better taste for 
liberalism everywhere to refrain from addressing any 
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further exhortations and expostulations to the Ameri- 
can people until, at least, our memory of liberalism’s 
recent performances has had time to weaken. 


A NEW SCRAP OF PAPER. 


AFTER wrangling for seven months at Lausanne on 
behalf of their concessionaires, the representatives of 
the Allied Powers have signed a peace-treaty with 
Turkey, more or less on the dotted line. It took the 
Allies four years and three months to carry through 
their war with Turkey, and they waged peace against 
Turkey for nearly five years before they could make 
up their minds to sign a treaty such as the Turks 
would ratify. 

The original peace-treaty, negotiated at Sévres, left 
Turkey little except her foreign debt. According to 
the amiable terms of that document, the Allied Powers 
appropriated what they wanted of Turkey for their 
concessionaires and left the residue to be adminis- 
tered by receivers on behalf of the foreign bond- 
holders. Unfortunately for this arrangement, the 
Turkish Government realized that it still possessed a 
considerable army composed of men who could fight 
on a bit of cheese and a crust of bread a day; and so 
the treaty was not ratified. This was a grave embar- 
rassment to the saviours of civilization, especially as 
their own cannon-fodder was in no mood for fresh 
adventures. In this impasse, however, Mr. Lloyd 
George stepped forward with a characteristic bit of 
Christian statesmanship. His friend M. Venizelos was 
in power in Greece, and as a reward for his fidelity to 
the cause of democracy and self-determination, a con- 
siderable slice of Turkish territory in Asia Minor had 

been awarded to Greece under the treaty. Mr. Lloyd 
George suggested that M. Venizelos send his legions 
into Asia Minor to seize this land and pound the Turks 
into submission. The suggestion fell on fertile ground, 
for M. Venizelos is a true patriot and statesman and 
the possible acquisition of alien real estate at the cost 
of the lives of a few score thousands of the lower 
classes had the usual irresistible appeal. The enter- 
prise, however, was a complete failure. The Greek 
army was smashed and driven into the sea, and the 
victorious Turks came surging about the British lines 
guarding the Dardanelles. Then Mr. Lloyd George 


called upon the Allies and the Dominions to defend, 


civilization against the infidel, but not an Ally or a 
Dominion stirred. This was the historical prelude 
to Lausanne. 

Considering these depressing circumstances, the Allies 
really did rather well at Lausanne. They retained 
the large slices of territory in Asia Minor which they 
lopped off earlier in the game, when, as our sporting 
friends say, the going was good. France kept the 
_ Turkish lands of Syria, and Great Britain held Meso- 
potamia with its rich oil-fields (subject to an arbitra- 
tion affecting Mosul) and also retained Palestine 
where it is having some trouble in composing a Jew- 
ish Free State inhabited by an overwhelming majority 
of Mohammedans. These rearrangements followed 
strictly the pattern set by the secret agreements so fore- 
handedly drawn up among the Allied statesmen early 
in the war. In every international conference since 
the conflict, the statesmen have demonstrated their 
unswerving loyalty to these furtive compacts; and in 
fact the only pledges that they have made any attempt 
to observe have been those of such a nature that they 
were sedulously concealed from the populations which 
the statesmen were supposed to represent. 

In return for considerable gains in territory, the 
Allied statesmen were compelled to yield certain con- 


| upwards of a quarter of a billion dollars! 


cessions on their own part. They transferred back to 
Turkey Smyrna and that portion of the hinterland 
of Asia Minor which by the treaty of Sévres had been 
bestowed on Greece. They gave up Constantinople, 
as well as Thracian territory previously given to 
Greece. They agreed to wipe out the capitulations, so 
that hereafter their nationals in Turkish territory must 
take their chances under Turkish law. They reluct- 
antly omitted from the treaty specific guarantees about 
such concessions or near-concessions as they had man- 
aged to blackjack out of previous Turkish Govern- 
ments. They were compelled to leave out specific 
guarantees for the bondholders of Turkey’s foreign 
debt. In these matters the Turkish Government won 
a notable diplomatic victory, securing full acknowledg- 
ment that it is no longer a vassal State. 

Another conspicuous omission from the treaty was 
any guarantee for the Armenian population of Turkey, 
or any suggestion of self-determination for that small 
section of Turkey which is distinctively Armenian. 
For some years the statesmen had found the tragedy 
of the Armenians a convenient theme for anti-Turkish 
propaganda. About the time of the treaty of Sévres 
it served to cloak the handing over of Turkey to 
foreign privilegees. The humane and romantic Mr. 
Lloyd George issued some splendid lamentations for 
the Armenians, and according to his official figures the 
number of these unfortunate people ‘slaughtered in 
Turkey was about three times the Armenian popula- 
tion. From the nature of such professions as these, an 
unsophisticated person might have judged that the 
interest of the Western Governments in Turkey was 
strictly humanitarian. At Lausanne, however, con- 
fronted by the actualities of practical affairs, the West- 
ern statesmen displayed only a momentary and formal 
interest in the Armenians, and after the Turkish dele- 
gates drily suggested that some Power which had won 
territory out of the war set aside a homeland for them, 
they were never mentioned again during the long seven 
months of bargaining. 

There was never any reason why representatives of 
the British people and the French people could not 
have written and signed a satisfactory treaty of peace 
with the representatives of the Turkish people in 
seven days, instead of in the seven months con- 
sumed at Lausanne. In treaties of this character, how- 
ever, the interests of peoples—which are solely for 
peace and trade—figure very little, while the interests 
of privileged groups are of primary consideration. At 
Lausanne, for instance, British oil-interests and various 
other groups secured substantial benefits, and British 
imperialism got a charter to poke the guns of its war- 
vessels against Russia’s southern doorway in the Black 
Sea. The British people got nothing but a large bill of 
expense, and the promise of future drains on their 
blood and treasure. The British occupation of Con- 
stantinople alone, wholly supererogatory in connexion 
with a treaty of peace, but a valuable bargaining-point 
for a treaty of privilege, cost the British taxpayers 
Probably 
the task of the peace-makers would have been simpler 
if American imperialism had not cast its hat in the 
ring. This necessitated a rearrangement, and it took 
some time for the Christian diplomats to double-cross 
one another to their own satisfaction. 

It may be said that the diplomats at Lausanne merely 
drew up a makeshift set of rules under which the 
privileged groups they represented are supposed to 
compete in the Near East until the next international 
war brings a fresh rearrangement. For the moment, 
their intentions were somewhat balked by the national 
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revival in Turkey; but they did the best they could, 
under the circumstances, for the interests they repre- 
sented. Peace in any real and permanent sense, natur- 
ally, did not come within the purview of their 
operations. 


SAND IN ETNA’S CRATER. 


THE comments made by Mr. Edward W. Bok when 
he deposited $100,000 for his peace-prize, would seem 
to confirm our suspicion that it is not his intention to 
qpen a discussion of the underlying causes of war. 
Mr. Bok is a practical man, and the contestants will 
be warned by the terms of the award not to attempt 
the impossible; in other words, to stick to political 
expedients rather than aim at fundamental economic 
reforms. “The idea that the award is expected to 
bring out,” said Mr. Bok, “may be something entirely 
new, or it may take the form of the covenant of the 
League of Nations.” He is satisfied that public opin- 
ion regarding the League has changed, and he hopes 
to make it articulate. 

That highly practical statesman, the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, warrior and winner of another peace-prize, 
once said to Mr. Bok, “It’s a big job to awaken the 
American public, but when it awakens you want to 
get from under,” and the philanthropic editor con- 
cludes that as money talks, $100,000 ought to do con- 
siderable awakening. Whether it is capable of providing 
enlightenment remains to be seen. Unfortunately the 
experience of Mr. Carnegie and of Mr. Ginn counsels 
us not to expect too substantial a dividend from this 
form of investment. There is no lack of pious enthusi- 
asm shown in the discussion of the superficial aspects 
of peace, no limit to the talk of good will and the 
Golden Rule, but when it comes to applying these 
highly-respected principles it has to be realized that 
the established order is run on a different plan, and 
that law and custom support practices founded upon 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. 

There is no longer any mystery about the origin of 
wars. They admittedly spring from a clash of interest 
among groups of persons engaged in predatory under- 
takings of various kinds; and as each group is under 
the protection of its own Government, disputes between 
the groups turn into international quarrels in which 
the fate of the general populations is involved. While 
the weaker nations are being urged to grant concessions 
which ultimately bring them within the sphere of in- 
fluence of some Great Power, or make them a bone of 
contention, the Great Powers themselves do not hesi- 
tate to prevent the foreigner from sharing the oppor- 
tunities that lie within their national borders. The 
same Government that insists on the right of Ameri- 
cans to own land in Mexico allows the dispossession of 
the Japanese in California. It is assumed, with sole 
reliance on the rule of force, that both foreigners and 
foreign goods may be excluded. In fact the customary 
policy of political Governments is one of exclusiveness, 
not of good will; and wars are among its fruits. 

In acting as they do, political Governments are true 
to their original purpose of safeguarding monopolies. 
The use of the diplomatic corps as an agent of business 
is but an extension of the immemorial practice of gov- 
ernmental interference, in behalf of favoured interests, 
with the natural development of co-operation. There 
is no difference in principle between the use of troops 
to guard frontiers and break strikes, and the use of 
the army and navy to establish and collect foreign 
debts. Big business gets its profits while the Govern- 
ment widens its sphere of influence, increases its ex- 
penses and tightens its hold on the taxpayer. “Protec- 


tion” at home and aggression abroad are but phases of 
the policy of exclusion which sets up an inequality 
between nations that can only be maintained by force. 
To end the partnership between business and govern- 
ment, and sweep away the legal obstacles in the way 
of peace, is an undertaking in every way worthy of the 
American people; but it is not one in which they are 
likely to have the assistance of the politicians and 
journalists who were so successful in “selling” them 
the war. 

The advocates of peace who lay so much stress on 
the need of a spirit of brotherhood, do not always 
perceive that liking and antipathy, sympathy and in- 
tolerance, are reflections of economic conditions. War 
and peace are determined by economic considerations, 
and the fate of civilization may be said to hang on 
competition. The legal restraints and discriminations, 
which are the present cause of conflict, hamstring and 
limit competition in a thousand different ways, creat- 
ing intense rivalries and preventing co-operation. The 
word competition is so charged with the evil associa- 
tion of these interferences that competition is often 
assumed to be harmful. But true competition no- 
where exists; it can only exist by removal of all 
economic handicaps. Regulated competition is no 
competition at all; it is exclusive, unfair, coercive, a 
cause of strife. Unrestricted competition is inclusive, 
voluntary and harmonious. To substitute a universal 
equality of rights for the discriminations which set 
class against class, nation against nation, race against 
race, it is only necessary to set competition free. 

Under a system of free competition the trade and 
commerce of the world would be open to all on equal 
terms. Buyers would rejoice in the widest possible 
choice of commodities, and sellers in the greatest pos- 
sible number of customers. To be sure, it would no 
longer be possible to get fancy prices for inferior 
goods by shutting out competitors, and industries would 
have to be readjusted in accordance with the natural 
advantages of situation; but the rivalry in tariffs would 
be a thing of the past, frontiers might remain un- 
guarded, and custom-houses used to aid rather than 
destroy the useful processes of exchange. 

Under free competition the earth would be open on 
equal terms to all its inhabitants. There could be no 
exclusion-laws, no discrimination against foreigners on 
either side of national boundaries, no room for preju- 
dices against Jews or Japanese. The Jeffersonian ideal 
would be realized, and the earth would in fact belong 
in usufruct to the living. i 

Under free competition, investments or speculations 
in foreign countries would be unsupported by govern- 
ment. Whoever wished to risk his money in China, 
Russia or Mexico would be free to do so, but he could 
not involve his fellow-countrymen in the consequences 
of his speculation; and he would calculate the risk 
accordingly. It would be impossible for bankers to use 
the prestige or the guns of their nations in pressing 
their little loans on reluctant Governments in China 
or the Caribbean; nor could they count on national 
forces to collect their bad debts. 

World-courts, treaties and alliances that do not serve 
to extend the law of equal freedom are as effective in 
the preservation of peace as sand thrown into the 
crater of Mt. Etna would be’ in preventing eruptions. 


AN UNDELIVERED ADDRESS. 
THE train stopped at a small station on the plains in 
a Western State, and the President appeared on the 
platform of the observation-car at the rear. There 
was some lively hand-clapping, but it stopped suddenly 
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when the President signalled that he was about to 
speak. 

“My fellow-citizens,” he said, “it is indeed pleasant 
to be welcomed by groups of citizens everywhere. It 
is plain that political friends and adversaries sink their 
differences in order to express their respect for the 
high office which I happen to occupy. I might easily 
delude myself concerning the significance of your en- 
thusiasm, but from my knowledge of the past I am 
aware that you would greet any President in exactly 
the same way. 

“You have been kind to me, and I will be frank 
with you. It has long been the custom of our citizens 
to demand that, when a plain man—one of you—be- 
comes, oftener by a series of accidents than because 
of superior merit, the chief officer of the Government, 
he give utterance to profound wisdom on every sub- 
ject under the sun, early and often. The people like 
to ignore the fact that when a farmer or an editor be- 
comes President he remains the same farmer or editor 
that he was before election. The office confers honour, 
responsibility and dignity, but not learning or wisdom. 
Too frequently the President permits himself to be 
blinded to this truth by the eager acceptance, by large 
numbers, of all that he says; and, once he has fallen 
into error, he begins to believe that his words are 
prophetic or otherwise important. Thus he is led to 
consider himself endowed, by virtue of his position, 
with gifts that are bestowed by an inscrutable power 
upon leaders of men but not necessarily upon politi- 
cians ; and in his anxiety to respond to the clamour of 
his fellows for an opinion on all subjects, he is bound 
to say many things that are ill-considered, puerile and 
unworthy. Eventually he is found out, for, in the 
long run, the people do find out. Then the people 
laugh him into oblivion and contemn him. 

“My friends, the fault lies with you. Every man 
who attains to this high place, even a petty man, en- 
ters it with a resolve to do his duty, as he conceives 
it. If you would but permit him to mind his own 
business he might step down, at the conclusion of his 
term, with a reasonable amount of self-respect, and 
with the respect of his countrymen. But you insist 
on his being a philosopher, a poet, a financier, a states- 
man, an historian, a bon vivewr and—most reprehens- 
ible of all—you almost force him to become a dictator. 

“Your good-natured importunity has ruined men 
who might have proved to be good Presidents, cob- 
blers who intended to stick to their last, but whom you 
forced to be vicars of God. I speak thus to you be- 
cause I seem to have seen the light for a moment, and 
I wish to unburden myself while the inspiration lasts. 
By the time we arrive at the capital of your State, in a 
few hours, I presume that the Presidential habit will 
have got the better of me, and I shall deliver the ad- 
dress prepared for me by one of my secretaries, on 
co-operative farming, Greek drama, the gold standard, 
a universal tribunal, vegetarianism and infant damna- 
tion. Give me your earnest prayers. Farewell.” 


MISCELLANY. 


DRAMAS written on subjects connected with religion are 
all very well, but I should like to see one that is at the 
same time really religious; one that is impregnated with 
an author’s living sense of spiritual reality. I have read 
some recent efforts of the kind, and they exhibit no sense 
of religion much above the Sanford and Merton type, or 
at best the Moody and Sankey type. They abound in 
clichés which give them a general tone and accent of 
maudlin piosity. In three of these plays, for instance, 
the authors run up to the climax of a “dramatic” moment 
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with the same cheap and windy cliché, “In God’s name, 
who are you?” and when this pops out it fills the heart 
of the poor reader with humiliation and woe. One does 
not hear that tone and accent in the old miracle-plays; 
one does not hear it in Quarles, Crashaw, Henry Vaughn, 
Herbert, Francis Thompson. It takes a whole deal more 
than a mere playwright to manage the drama of religion, 
just as it takes more than a poet to write the poetry of 
religion, and more than a mere painter or composer to do 
the art and music of religion. 


YET these plays, mawkish as they are, should be wel- 
comed as some sort of attempt to deal with a really great 
subject. Surveying modern literature by and large, one 
is chiefly impressed, I think, by its resolute taboo of great 
subjects. Especially in poetry and fiction, authors seem 
to have a nervous horror of great subjects; they take 
petty, limited or partial subjects, which, aside from all 
other considerations, is such shocking bad economy that 
one wonders why they do it. There is a carrying and 
propelling power in a great subject, which oftentimes will 
lift a writer successfully over considerable stretches of 
pretty indifferent workmanship. But a petty subject is 
dead weight on a writer; he has to carry it, it will not 
catry him. Poor Mr. Sinclair Lewis, for instance, strug- 
gles so hard under the inert burden of his subjects that 
one’s own back aches as one watches him. The great 
merit of M. Louis Hémon’s book, “Maria Chapdelaine,” 
is that it deals with great subjects and with those only; 
and hence if Hémon had been but half the artist that he 
was, his book would still have had great strength, serenity 
and elevation. 


No one knows how. a popular fashion is made, and no 
one knows how it is broken. Certain words and phrases 
come into being, no one knows how, and again they dis- 
appear from currency, no one knows why. One seldom 
sees the word “hooch” now, or “flapper,” and only a little 
while ago one saw them a dozen times in any issue of any 
newspaper. Yet there is as much hooch going now as 
there was then, and as many flappers. Perhaps the words 
were used with the implication of a slight taboo, and 
their disappearance merely means that the taboo is off— 
that we are all reconciled to the hooch and the flapper, 
and that both have become a matter of course. I think, 
however, that more probably these vulgarisms have gone 
the way of any fashion, without any very obvious reason 
for going. I remember that the German word for flapper 
(Backfisch) had a great run in German papers about a 
dozen years ago, and I do not think I have seen it once 
since then. 


THERE are inexplicable oddities in governmental routine. 
The regular price of a French consular visa is five dollars. 
One of my friends applied for a visa on 14 July, and was 
told that this being a French national holiday, it would cost 
nine dollars. Why the odd number—why nine rather than 
ten? Why keep the office open at all on holidays? Why, 
above all, should a foreigner’s pocketbook be butchered 
to make a French holiday? While we all have a senti- 
mental interest in the fall of the Bastille there is no great 
logic in being obliged to make the French Government 
a clear gift of four dollars on the strength of it. 


One of the transcontinental railways is advertising a train 
that “saves two hours” between Chicago and the Pacific 
coast. This raises the question why one should wish to 
save those two hours and whether it is in itself an advan- 


| tage to save them; and this clearly depends on what one 


does with the two hours after they are saved. The impor- 
tant thing is, of course, that life on the Pacific coast and 
life in Chicago should be so interesting, so abounding in 
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depth and amenity, that two hours extra in either place | 
In other words, we should consider | 
a journey to Chicago or Seattle rather by the quality of | 
the civilization that one finds when one gets there, rather _ 
than by the speed or number of the trains running between | 


could really count. 


the two places. It takes an interminable time to go be- 
tween Basle and Geneva, Rome and Florence, Munich and 
Vienna; but how striking and individual, how interesting 
and satisfying, is the quality of life that is lived in those 
cities! Is the essential difference between the civilizations 
of, Chicago and Seattle great enough to make it worth 
while to save two hours in passing from one to the other? 
One can hardly see that it is. 


SADLY enough, the excellent and popular tenor Borgatti 
has gone stone-blind, and therefore his distinguished 
career in opera is over. Still, on the other hand, he is 
beyond the reach of want as long as he lives, presumably; 
he has his voice at its best, he has his repertoire and his 
method, and his blindness sets him free to indulge one 
magnificent ambition, at least, if he has it, even though 
he may never make another public appearance. He is 
henceforth free to sing as well as he can, and he will 
never be under any temptation to do otherwise; in other 
words, he is now free to pursue perfection instead of 
fame or money, and while the price of his emancipation 
is high, it need not be found exorbitant. The artists who 
care more for perfection than for wealth or reputation 
are very few, and it is worth while getting into their com- 
pany, even though blindness be the entrance-fee. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


A SONG OF AN OLD CYPRESS. 


Before the Temple of K’ung Ming stands an ancient cypress 
With a trunk of green bronze and a root of stone, 

The girth of its white bark would be the reach of forty men 
Its tip of kingfisher-blue is two thousand feet in heaven 
Dating from the days of great rulers and great statesmen, 
Their very tree is loved now and honoured by the people. 
Clouds come to it from far away, from the Wu cliffs, 
And the cold moon glistens on its peak of snow... 

East of the Silk Pavilion, yesterday I found 


The old ruler and wise statesman both worshipped in one 


temple, 

' Whose tree, with curious branches, ages the whole landscape 
In spite of the fresh colours of the windows and the doors. 
And so firm is the deep root, so established underground, 
That its lone lofty boughs can dare the force of winds, 

Its only protection the heavenly power, 
Its only endurance the art of its creator .. 
When beams are required, to repair a great house, 
Though oxen sway ten thousand heads, they can not move a 
mountain. i 
A tree writes no memorial, yet people understand 
That not unless they fell it, can use be made of it. 
Though its bitter heart be tenanted by black and white ants, 
Its odorous leaves were once the nest of phcenixes and 
pheasants . 
Let wise.and hopeful men harbour no complaint !— 
The greater the timber, the tougher to use. 
Tu Fu. 


(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 


K’ung Ming was another name for Chu-ké Liang, the famous general, 
scholar and statesman who, in the period of the Three Kingdoms, 
advised and served the founden of the Shu Kingdom, Emperor Liu Péi, 
restored rebellious lands and through later times was loved and wor- 
shipped by the people. 

u is Sceze-chtian Province, 

The poem intimates that, in the reconstruction of a country, strong 
rea are needed, but that it is difficult to enlist and direct their 
stren, . 
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ENGLISH OF THE MELTING-POT. 


Wuat I have thus far written about newspapers and 
newspaper-men may seem a far cry from “newspaper- 
English,” if anything approaching a scholarly disquisi- 
tion on the formation of language has been expected. 


| But no such expectation could be entertained without 


misjudging both the writer and his subject. News- 
paper-English as I have conceived it for the time of 
which I write, the period preceding the war, was 
people’s English in the early processes of literary de- 
velopment, principally through newspapers, at a time 
when the older English, along with the social align- 
ments in which it had developed, was being junked into 
a melting-pot, and the later English seemed just be- 
ginning to form. It is doubtful that any scholarship not 
utterly pessimistic would be equal to the task of a schol- 
arly discussion of newspaper-English so understood. It 
assuredly transcends my own untutored abilities. In- 
deed, I am not now sure, nor was I cocksure at the 
time, that any language, old-or new, really was in the 
melting-pot.- I was not even sure that there was a 
melting-pot—not nearly so sure as I am now that there 
probably was none. 

Yet it did seem to me then that an older civilization 
was melting in plutocratic fires, and I did hope that it 
might flow smoothly into the mould of a truly demo- 
cratic civilization. Along with that vision and that 
hope, I thought I also saw an older English in a com- 
panion melting-pot, and hopefully imagined that it 
might flow into the mould of a truly democratic litera- 
ture. I realized, of course, that not even the ablest 
and farthest-sighted statesman could describe the new 
civilization, nor the most brilliant man of letters— 
women did not count in those days except as fiction- 
writers—be competent to discuss the possibilities of its 
possible literature. All I tried to do, therefore, was to 
lift the lid from the melting-pot of English which I 
thought I saw, and glance at the bubbling I thought 
was there. 

There were, however, literary observers who seemed 
to see what I thought I saw. One difference between 
us was that I, being no scholar and an optimist, was 
pleased with the prospect; whereas they, fearing pos- 
sibly that their hard-got formal learning might become 
a back number, wrote of this prospective language- 
change as if it meant decadence. What to me was 
resurrection, was to them burial. Let me quote a few 
excerpts from one of them,’ just to show that I was 
not alone in my dreaming, if I was dreaming: 

“We stand to-day facing the downfall of letters,” so 
that dreamer wrote. ‘On all sides,” he went on, “the 
rowdyism, the social equality, the haphazard democracy 
of the day, with its firm-set opinion that ‘any old thing’ 
is just as good as another if it manages to arrest your 
attention, is invading the last refuge of those faint be- 
lievers who still cling to the creed of taste.” Then he 
urged that “there are such things as manners and 
breeding,” and “social distinctions, in words them- 
selves”; whereupon he belaboured the vociferous ma- 
jority who “go shouting that one part of speech is just 
as good as another,” and told his readers that “if in 
writing, a verb fails to spring readily to the mind when 
one is needed, all that is required of an up-to-date 
writer is that he make a noun do service.” So this 
cultured writer found that “even moderately good writ- 
ers go about ‘glimpsing’ matters they should have 
looked into,” and that “ the theosophical and spiritualis- 
tic faddists are accountable for ‘sensing’ everything that 
should have been felt, perceived, noticed or seen.” He 
even caught up one melting-pot writer for beginning to 
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“notion” things. Of course he thought that “ ‘humans’ 
for human beings belongs to a real rowdy of a writer,” 
who, as “one knows on running:across it,” “got his edu- 
cation in the public schools and the newspapers.” 

Surely that cultured writer was dreaming, if I was; 
although his dream was a nightmare. His prototypes 
of John Wycliffe’s time probably had much the same 
opinion of the literary rowdyism of Wycliffe. 

Nor was it English only that those pessimists saw in 
the melting-pot of language. Classic French seemed 
to them to be going too. “The crisis of French is not 
a crisis,” wrote a Parisian critic." “It is a decadence,” 
he explained, “a definite and irretrievable decadence.” 
But his dream was enough like mine to enable him to 
see that the decadence was “compensated by the prog- 
ress” which was “taking place in another order of 
things.” Nor was he pessimistic, for it was his con- 
clusion that French would no longer be written “save 
by a certain limited number of men, who by some 
phenomenon of atavism” would have a taste for it and 
who would “be described by the papers as grotesques.” 
Nor did he shrink from details. “There will be two 
languages,’ he wrote; “one French, written by some 
and understood by them and a scanty few; the other, 
a language for which a name will be found, very inac- 
curate, very vague, amorphous and confused, which no 


one, on that account, will understand very well, but- 


which will serve a somewhat barbarous, somewhat 
rudimentary means of communication between men, 
and which will have a distant relation to French, near 
enough to be recognizable.” 

M. Faguet must have seen in the French language 
what I thought I saw in the English. But where he 
emphasized what he called the “irretrievable decadence” 
of old forms of speech, I emphasized the glorious 
promise of new ones. The passage into another social 
order, which to him was compensation for decadence in 
speech, was to me prophetic of progress in speech. His 
“pickled” language, “written by some and understood 
by a few,” as he put it, was, in my vision of the seem- 
ing transition, what Sanskrit had already become. As 
to that other language, that “somewhat rudimen- 
tary” and “somewhat barbarous” speech, as he “no- 
tioned” it—what other than pedantic reasons could he 
have given for expecting it to be inaccurate, vague, 
amorphous or confused? Should we not, on the con- 
trary, have expected the “pickled” tongue, the em- 
balmed speech, rather than the live and lusty one, to be 
inaccurate, vague and confused, even though it re- 
mained perfect in bodily structure, if it survived its 
civilization ? 

As a mere name, “newspaper-French” might have 
satisfied that Parisian writer, for he thought the news- 
papers would sneer at persons with a hold-over taste 
for the old French. For transitions, then, in the 
speech that Wycliffe had fathered and fostered, what 
better name than “newspaper-English” could have been 
hit upon? And as newspapers reflected the character- 
istics of their constituencies, and the peculiarities of the 
newspapers themselves were factors in the process of 
the development of newspaper-English, why should it 
seem to have been a very far cry from newspaper- 
English to what I have been saying about newspapers 
and newspaper-men? If, however, verbalisms belong 
more appropriately within the scope of my nominal 
subject, illustrative specimens are not lacking. 

“Onto,” for instance, was said at that time to be 
vulgar to purists. If so, their spines must have been 
in a state of perpetual chill if they read their news- 


le Faguet in the) Revue des Deux Monde, as quoted by the 
Now re Literary Digest of 22 October, 1910, page 7or. 
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papers. “Necessities” for “necessaries” was slovenly 
waste, any way one might look at it. To supply an 
impoverished person with “necessities,” as the news- 
papers often did, was to give him something of which 
he already had a superfluity. Better would it have 
been to give him “necessaries” for his “necessities”— 
even in melting-pot language. “Suicidal,” “pistoled” 
and “evoluted” had subtle possibilities of discussion. 
If he who commits murder “murders,” why may not 
he who commits suicide “suicide”? and if a “dago” 
may “knife” his enemy, why may not a cowboy “pistol” 
his friend? “Evolute” shaded off from “evolve” very 
nicely, and it developed logically—“evolve,” “evolu- 
” “evolute”’; though the parallel of “revolve,” 
“revolution,” “revolute” did seem somewhat absurd. 
But if a revolutionary habit had become as popular as 
the evolutionary hypothesis, or as general as it has 
since become, “revolute” might have risen to a high 
place in lingual elegance; and if, afterwards, the need 
for it had ceased, there would doubtless have been a 
new set of critics to mourn the loss of a word so man- 
nerly and well-bred. “Electrocute” came about logically. 
Since it had been the capital convict instead of his sen- 
tence that people thought of as being executed; and as 
he was executed with a rope, the substitution of elec- 
tricity for the rope made “electrocute” obvious—as 
obvious, at least, as “homogeneous” for the man who 
“hangs about home.” When the People’s party sprang 


| up in Kansas, the newspapers called it “Populist,” and 


its members “Pops”; and the “Pops,” like Methodists, 


Quakers and other victims of melting-pot language ac- 


quiesced—probably for the reason the weeping Ger- 


man gave when asked at his wife’s funeral if she was 


reconciled to death. “Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, sur- 
prised at such a trivial question, ‘“‘she het to be.” 

Among the later newspaper-verbalisms, at the time 
to which I have been referring, were poker terms. 
They had oozed up through the politicians from gamb- 
ler friends. “Standpat” was common; and “bobtail 
flush” was doubtless on its way when the war inter- 
vened. Then there was “muckraker”! Had ever lit- 
erary pessimist seen a word worse misused? To John 
Bunyan, who invented the man with the muckrake, he 
was a sordid creature—the miser of that day, the Big 
Business god of ours—who could look no way but 
downwards, and who, with a muckrake in hand, raked, 
as if they were eternal riches, the straws, the small 
sticks and the dust of the floor, not even glancing up- 
ward at the Celestial Crown he refused to accept in ex- 
change for his muckrake; but newspaper-English di- 
verted the ill-meaning of the epithet away from Bun- 
yan’s muckraker to Bunyan himself—from debased 
wealth-grubbers and grabbers to the investigators who 
exposed them. 

To go very deep into the newspaper-verbalisms of 
that day might have excited sympathy for the literary 
“calamity-howlers.” In Harper's Weekly,’ for fifty 
years a self-confessed “journal of civilization,’ we 
should have found such phrases as “where are we at,” 

“all coons look alike to us,’ “all bets are off,’’ and “ 
chew the rag alone.” To be sure, the editorial in 
which they appeared was a bit of mockery at the only 
living ex-President of the time; but time had been 
when no journal of civilization, much less the journal 
of civilization, would have indulged in sarcasm which 
lay at so low a level of literary rowdyism. 

True enough, so scrupulously literary a paper as the 
New York Evening Post had fallen into the habit of 
using slang in editorials. But it never did so outside 
of quotation marks. How the Post could make quota- 


4Harper’s Weekly of an October date in 1910. 
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tion marks talk! Its bad politicians were pilloried in 
quotations like criminals in stocks; its good ones were 
“typographed”’ with dignity. For instance, one of its 
good politicians might be Mr. James A. Fowler, Mr. 
John S. Byron, or Mr. Timothy Pickering Truman ; 
but, if they were its bad ones, they would be duly 
“quotationed” as “Jimmy” Fowler, “Johnny” Byron, 
or “Tim” Truman individually, and collectively as the 
“Jimmies,” the “Johnnies” and the “Tims.” The 
depths of degradation into which that union of nick- 
name and quotation marks would sink a citizen in the 
estimation of the Evening Post’s regular readers could 
hardly be measured by fathoms. Yet all New York 
smiled approvingly when a wit, long since forgotten, 
asked how New York could possibly be a righteous 
city while Dana’s Sun made vice attractive every 
morning and the Evening Post made virtue odious 
every afternoon. Had these newspaper-influences any 
part in inspiring a New York Mayor to confess to his 
followers that he was convinced that they did not “suffi- 
ciently pander to the moral sense of the community”? 
It may be. i 
Typographical tricks like those of the Evening Post 
were singularly effective. In my own controversies in 
print, I found that Big Business looked ever so much 
more threatening with two big B’s than with two little 


ones. This reminds me of the confusion into which |: 


for a time the newspapers had thrown the steady old 
system of typographic capitalization. A disgusted 
editorial writer once remarked that he expected some 
day to find the compositors making him spell God with 
a little g. So far in this direction had newspaper- 
typography gone that in some composing rooms the 
only capital letter allowed to corporation names such, 
for instance, as “The New York Iron and Metal Ex- 
change,” was the capital T for “The.” For the new 
era, a time might reasonably have been expected to 
come, if our pre-war reveries were not mere night- 
mares of pedants or dreams of insurgents, when we 
should have had neither over-capitalization nor under- 
capitalization—typographically, I mean—but a reason- 
able rule, which, though elastic enough to allow for 
special distinction or emphasis, would confine capitals 
to the nouns that grammarians call “proper.” 
Louis F. Post. 


(To be continued.) 


AN AMERICAN-INDIAN ARTIST. 


One February day I drove to San Ildefonso, a village 
on the Rio Grande some twenty miles from Santa Fé, 
to call on the foremost artist of New Mexico, Awa- 
Tsireh, a Pueblo Indian of the Tewa tribe. It was an 
afternoon of winter lights, when violet desert-spaces, 
sere cornfields and white cliffs merged in a vast, pearly 
harmony, and only the thread-like rivers, with their 
frosted edges, reflected the sharp blue and sharp white 
of the mountains. But the sun was hot and delicious 
and, as usual, Awa-Tsireh’s little adobe was deserted. 
This time he had gone—as his sister, who was drying 
the freshly washed wool stuffing of a mattress, in- 
formed us—to cut wood. Probably the order had 
been cried from the flat roofs the night before. For 
no Indian males were visible about the great crumbling 
square of the plaza except the new governor, the fat 
old koshare, an ancient blind man exactly like a Chinese 
sage, feeling his way with a stick, and Awa-Tsireh’s 
grandfather, Santiago. The latter was sitting hunched 
against a sunny wall, holding a very Mongolian infant 
under his blanket, and scorning, with every subtle line 
of his dark old face, a gambling game carried on in the 
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sand by some of the Mexicans who swarm about the 
San Idlefonso corn-lands. Santiago has reached the 
age when a Pueblo man is seldom seen without his next 
to youngest great-grandchild in his arms; bpt no one 
can say just how many years of sun and wind, of sow- 
ing and harvest, have passed since this “Pueblo Chief” 
was a Navajo baby found in an arroyo after a raid and 
adopted by the San Idlefonsos. 

_A decaying plaza grown too big for its inhabitants 
where life and death are playing a close game; a strain 
of wandering foreign blood; here are two elements 
worth noting in the composition of an original Pueblo 
genius. These Indians are as instinctively artists as 
they are instinctively gentlefolk, and from an age that 
precedes man’s memories have used water-colours to 
paint their bodies and to decorate their lovely pottery 
jars. Awa-Tsireh’s mother and aunts are exceptional 
pottery-makers, worthy descendants of their remote an- 
cestors who dwelt in the Jemez cliffs. We visited the 
women that day in their immaculate whitewashed 
houses, low-beamed and quiet,.where rugs hung on a 
pole suspended from the beams made the only notes 
of colour; seated on the mud floors, playing with chil- 
dren and grandchildren in the firelight, these women 
were beautifully and benignantly gay and calm, at rest 
in a universe established by zeons of communal activity. 
Though we occasionally noted in the designs of the 
jars and bowls they showed us, something not wholly 
in the San Ildefonso tradition, something borrowed 
from Awa-Tsireh’s observations of the wider Pueblo 
world he now wanders in, the patterns were wholly 
conventionalized and figurative, and their creators were 
incapable of a conscious reflection upon them, or a 
deviation into any other artistic medium or subject 
matter. But Awa-Tsireh, though still dealing largely 
with symbols, is a wide variant from the Pueblo norm 
—a throwback and a throw-forward. High up on the 
pink rock wall of the Pajarito, one finds crude scratch- 
ings of human figures and faces, and dim traces of 
colour. Since then, for uncounted centuries, there has 
been no important representation of the human form 
in Pueblo painting, at least where white people could 
see it. Now emerges a painter who, totally without 
training, yet with the sureness of a master, “represents” 
in water colour the ceremonial dances of his people. 

Pueblo “dances” are in fact dramaturgic perform- 
ances that maintain and celebrate with music and 
rhythmic movement the measured flux and reflux of 
Pueblo life; prayer and thanksgiving rendered to earth 
and sun for rain and crops and other blessed gifts. 
Highly symbolic and impersonal, gorgeous in para- 
phernalia and costume as a Roman Catholic ceremony, 
fixed as the stars in their symmetry, they are yet full 
of an ecstatic abandon of light and colour, movement 
and sound. With the Pueblos, as with the ancients of 
the European world, the human body, semi-nude and 
decorated with paint, with turquoise and silver and 
trembling pine and animal skins, becomes the vehicle 
of deep religious emotion. “Happy” is a word these 
Indians constantly use: “How are your wife and chil- 
dren?” “Thank you, they are happy.” If one looks 
long at Awa-Tsireh’s paintings, one will get a vision 
of this happy Pueblo universe, this culture which rests 
not as ours does on trains and factories and telephones, 
but on the ordered yet vibrant processional of the tribal 
dance. ; 

No “civilized” American painter of the south-west- 
ern school has rendered the Pueblo ceremonials—the 
luminosity and brilliance of the colours, the wild free- 
dom of the masculine rhythm, the stoic quiet of the 
according feminine rhythm, the whole immaculate dec- 
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- orative pattern of the dance—as Awa-Tsireh, the abor- 


iginal American has done. Is it strange? Since he 
was a little boy he, too, has been emerging from the 
sacred kiva in fox-skins and turquoise, leaping into a 
hypnotic ecstacy, seeing other men and women move 
in unison across the glaring spaces of a plaza. If he 
paints them largely in the flat, against a white surface, 
with little perspective, foreground, and background, it 
is that his unerring instinct sees them as more and less 
than human—symbols, figures in an endless seasonal 
progression, standing out against the brightness of the 
universe in beautiful attitudes of religious fervour. 
Their images are so deeply fixed on the retina of his 
inner and outer eye that they transfer themselves to 
paper without a single preliminary sketch or erasure. 
I lately met Awa-Tsireh in Zuni, 300 miles from home, 
watching a ceremony totally different from those of his 
own village. “Are you making sketches?” He smiled. 
“In my head,” he answered. Later he came to see me 
and held, for a full half hour of silent mystic con- 
templation, as if he were learning it by heart, a pre- 
historic jar of rare and intricate design brought me by 
a herder of sheep, who had dug it up on the slopes of 
a Sacred Mountain. No doubt I shall soon see this pre- 
historic Zuni design fitted into the outline of a modern 
San Ildefonso pot. Such feats of visual memory are 
not extraordinary considering that the Pueblos, with 
no written history, are practised in carrying a whole 
encyclopedia and public library of tribal tradition in 
their heads. 

In these days of his fame (he has for several 
seasons exhibited at the Independent Show in New 
York), it is the fashion to have “discovered” Awa- 
Tsireh. Two writers, four artists, the School of 
American Research and all the Indian dealers in Santa 
Fé make this claim. As a matter of fact, though in- 
telligent archeologists and artists have helped to keep 
him in the right, the primitive and purely decorative 
path—which so strongly suggests that of the Orientals 
who are perhaps his cousins from an ethnic standpoint— 
he probably discovered himself through his own obser- 
vation of the work of his own immediate precursor, one 
Crecenzio, also of San Ildefonso. Certainly the other 
boys and girls who are beginning to render the same 
subject matter in the same general style, have discov- 
ered themselves through Awa-Tsireh; though the con- 
flagration is so genéral that it is hard to say exactly 
where it started. Possibly this form of expression is 
much older inside the pueblos than one thinks. Any- 
how it is clear that only a spark was needed to release 
a talent which may have far-reaching influence in the 
future of Pueblo art. There is no mistaking an Awa- 
Tsireh for a Fred Kabotie, or a Fred Kabotie for a 
Velino Shije, but it is as yet too soon to say whether 
Awa-Tsireh “represents” San Ildefonso, Fred Kabotie, 
Hopi, and Velino Shije, Cia, in the same way that a 
pottery-maker like the famous Nampeyo of Hopi rep- 
resents her pueblo. Every student of the Hopi coun- 
try knows a Nampeyo pot when he sees it, but he rec- 
ognizes it first as a Hopi pot. Whether the art of 
painting the ceremonial dance becomes similarly special- 
ized and localized, whether it assumes types like pottery 
types, will depend in part on how clear these Pueblo 
painters keep of one another—and especially of white 
influence. Suggestions of perspective, modelling and 
individualization are already appearing in Awa-Tsireh’s 
work, and none of his recent paintings quite comes up 
in balance, design, colour and complex interweaving of 
figure with figure to the incomparable painting of the 
corn dance which hangs in the Museum of New 
Mexico. 
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Fortunately this boy is still a simple Indian boy who 
earns much less than he might if he had any desire for 
automobiles and victrolas. ‘True to artistic tradition, 
he will not paint unless he is in the mood, or unless he 
is hungry, with the added proviso that he will not do so 
in planting or harvest season. In his red and green 
sweater, or his store blanket (Indian of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts), with his hair in two braids bound with 
tape, he might be any other Pueblo farmer of “about 
twenty or twenty-five,” as he puts it, were it not for a 
curious, remote, elusive air that hovers about him. He 
has escaped the “divided psyche’”—the half aversion to 
village and tribe which is the curse of the educated or 
half-educated Indian boy—but not the torture of seek- 
ing and sitting apart that marks the artist of any race 
or time. Wherever one sees him Awa-Tsireh is alone, 
even when he is sitting on the floor with his family 
eating out of the common soup bowl. Yet he does eat 
out of the bowl; he is as much a part of a fixed social 
and artistic system as the architect of the Parthenon; 
and this fact gives him and his work a poise in space 
and time that most civilized artists lack in our topsy- 
turvy age. In prehistoric, as well as in modern Pueblo 
pottery, one often finds a bird-design—clipped, con- 
ventionalized, entwined in the symbolic geometry of 
cloud and rain, but standing out from the strictly con- 
ventional lines with something like realistic representa- 
tion. So I see Awa-Tsireh (Cat-tail Bird, Son of Stone 
Mountain), breaking but somehow fitting into the an- 
cestral Pueblo pattern. 

ELIzABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT, 


WILLIAM DUNBAR. 

At the beginning of the last century Sir Walter Scott 
spent an evening in an Edinburgh house reading to an 
English poet certain selections from the verse of his 
countrymen. Crabbe listened for some time to the melodi- 
ous, uncouth jargonings recited to him by his host and 
then remarked, “I see that the Ayrshire ploughman had 
one great giant before him.” 

The poet referred to was none other than William 
Dunbar, the gay, melancholic, epicurean rhymer, whose 
works during the long interval between Chaucer and 
Spenser hold so important a place in the annals of Eng- 
lish literature. 

William Dunbar, the “owll irregular’ was born in 
East Lothian in 1460. He was educated at St. Andrew’s 
University and after taking his degree joined the order 
of St. Francis of Assisi. In the capacity of a grey 
friar he spent several years wandering through the shires 
of England. He actually preached on one occasion, so 
he tells us, from the pulpit of Canterbury Cathedral. As 
a sure proof that he had been on a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
having no escalops at hand, he placed clam shells under 
his cowl, and by this and a thousand other devices he 
contrived, if we are to believe his own insinuations, to 
beguile the simple people with whom he had to do. For 
he practised “many wink and wyle; quhilk mycht be 
flemit (banished) with na haly water.” Making his way 
on foot from village church to village church, from 
monastery to monastery, he had every opportunity, as the 
“fresche” beauty of the springtime and summer gave 
place to the snow and bitter sleet of winter, to gather 
into his memory a thousand vivid impressions of that 
ancient medizval country-side. In his later poems he 
shows clearly that he knew well how the interior of a 
straw-littered barton looked towards nightfall, and how 
merry it was to see the “swift Ro” leaping through the 
sun-splashed bracken of an Ettrick forest glade on an 
early summer morning. We have evidence also that 
he was not unobservant of certain of the less conspicu- 
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ous wild flowers; the aromatic yarrow, for example, 
growing so sturdily in the dusty, hoof-trodden grass of 
those old-world highways. 

Weary at length of his haphazard, itinerant life, he 
was fortunate enough to attach himself to the court of 
Scotland. The amorous, sophisticated, gallant young 
monarch James IV, accustomed to alternate his life of 
scandalous intrigues at Holyrood with long periods of 
penance at Stirling, was, it would seem, particularly 
fond of surrounding his person with quaint characters. 
We learn from the accounts of his Lord High Treasurer 
that William Dunbar was not the only eccentric to receive 
doles from his exchequer. “Gentil John, the English 
fule,” “the broken bakkit fiddler of St. Andrews” and 
“Quhissilgybbourie the female dancer” are all mentioned 
as having received favours from the royal purse. But 
perhaps it would be hardly fair to couple the poet’s 
name with these other entertainers of the King’s moments 
of leisure, for it is certain that upon several occasions 
more serious employments were found for him. 

In 1503, he visited the court of Henry VII in London 
in order to help forward the matrimonial alliance of his 
sovereign with the beautiful Princess Margaret, sister of 
the future Henry VIII. It was, indeed, during this excur- 
sion that he composed his famous poem to the City of 
London, and we may well believe from the tone of this 
production that he made the most of his stay on the banks 
of the Thames. 

The Lord Mayor of London entertained William Dun- 
bar at a banquet and listened with not a little complacence 
to the new poem: 


London, thou art of townes A per se 

Soveraign of cities, seemliest in sight, 

Of high renown, riches and royaltie; 

Of lordis, barons, and many a goodly knyght; 
Of most delectable lusty ladies bright; 

Of famous prelatis, in habitis clericall; 

Of merchauntis full of substaunce and of myght: 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Gemme of all joy, jaspre of jocunditie 

Most myghty carbuncle of vertue and valour; 

Rich be thy merchauntis in substance that excellis; 
Fair be their wives, right lovesom, white and small; 
Clere be thy virgyns, lusty under kellis: 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 


It was no doubt his long poem, “The Thrissil and the 
Rois,” written to celebrate the royal nuptials, which re- 


sulted in his being compelled, however much against his | 


will, for the rest of his life to earn his daily bread by 
“brieving ballates for the King’s plesour.” For from 
now on his position of poet laureate of Scotland was 
assured. In the following year, for the furtherance of 
certain private ends, he was ordained priest, and we are 
told that upon the occasion of his celebrating Mass for 
the first time he received at the hands of his master no 
less than “seven French crowns.” But in spite of such 
encouragement William Dunbar remained discontented. In 
presenting him with a fixed salary of ten pounds a year 
the authorities were unwise enough to have put on record 
the dangerous words, “until he be promoted by our 
Sovereign Lord to a benefice of forty pounds or abone.” 
Those few ambiguous words came near poisoning the 
poet’s life. For some reason the idea of going into retire- 
ment to “set his saul richt” was just exactly what the poet 
had most desired. Year after year passed, and still the 
prospect of “a benefice of forty pounds or abone” dis- 
tracted and tormented his imagination. Almost all his 
later poems are concerned directly with the tantalizing 
possibility or have to do with his “silver sorrow,” as he 
euphemistically called the especial annoyances of poverty 


| which always seemed to him due to the unjustified post- 


ponement of his hopes. 
As time went on, however, his claims upon life grew 
less and less exacting: 


I was in youth an nurseiss knee, 

Dandely! bischop, dandely! 

And quhen that age now does me greif, 
An sempill vicar I a can nocht be. 


The King, it is true, did raise his salary to eighty pounds 
a year, but even this bounty by no means prevented the 
poet from feeling the “prickles” of his “painful purse.” 
Slowly the years passed over that gay court with the 
ex-friar always in attendance dressed in “a robe of red 
velvet fringed with costly fur.” : 

One is relieved when the monotony of his life is 
lightened by his falling in love with Lady Musgrove, one 
of the women of the Queen’s bedchamber. Emotions of 
this kind have a way of providing even the most dolorous 
with feathered heels. It was so in Dunbar’s case. 


Then came in Dunbar, the makker [poet], 
On all the floor there was none frakkar, 
And there he danced the dirrie dantoun, 
He hoppit like a pilly-wantoun, 

For love of Musgrave, men tells me; 

He tript until he tint his pantoun 

A merrier dance might no man see. 


Indeed, it was in all probability this romantic attachment 
which influenced William Dunbar in his attitude towards 
womankind, an attitude which contrasts so strangely with 
that so often suggested in the works of his great prede- 
cessor Chaucer. 


Now of wemen this I say for me 

Off erthly thingis nane may better be; 
They suld haif wirschap and grit honoring 
Off men, aboif all other erthly thing. 


Deprived of the envied chance of “setting his saul richt” 
he spent his days in contemplating the wavering uncer- 
tainties.of human life as they were presented to his notice 
in that brilliant milieu, amidst which it was his lot to 
eat and drink and dance and sleep; and the more he con- 
templated the insecure scene the more he became con- 
vinced of the ultimate vanity of all things. Like many 
a wise man before and since, the sharp-eyed Scotsman 
took stock of life and came to his own conclusions: 


Heir nocht abydis, heir no thing stabill 

[For] this fals warld ay flittis to and fro; 

Now day up bricht, now nycht als blak as sabill, 
Now eb, now flude, now freynd, now cruell fo; 
Now glaid, now said, now weill, now un-to wo; 
So dois this warld transitorie go. 


Was it, perhaps, the very reiteration of such truths—in 
their essence so contrary to the static appearance of 
things in New England—that caused James Russell Lowell 
to exclaim in reference to Dunbar’s poetry that “it was 
a waste of time to hunt after the needles of wit buried 
in unwieldy haystacks of verse’? 

In order to distract his mind, William Dunbar fell to 
his “flyting” match with Master Walter Kennedy. The 
two poets attacked each other without scruple or remorse. 
Dunbar in his letter of challenge declared that he would 
“ryme, and reis the feynd with flyting’ and he was as 


-good as his word, Though it will be found by those 


who take the trouble to acquaint themselves with this 
curious tournament that the Ayrshire poet was not left 
far behind in the power of invective: 


Fantastick fule, trust weill thou sal be fleyit, 
Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular, 
Skaldit skaitbird. 
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Other literary enterprises helped to relieve the ennui 
of his days. “The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins” is 
a poem full of excellent lines, though truth to say its 
humour at times is a trifle broad. Had he, one wonders, 
the very look of some haughty Scots noblemen in mind 
when he described the entrance of Pride— 


And first of all the dance was Pride 
With hair wylde back and bonnet on side— 


and was he possibly taking other prototypes for models 
when he wrote of “holy harlots” and “priests with shaven 
necks”? 

In the year 1513, the dread uncertainty of terrestrial 
affairs was brought home in a dark and dramatic fashion 
to many another Scotsman beside “The Grey Horse, auld 
Dunbar.” Trouble was brewing between England and 
France, and the Queen of the latter country sent an 
appealing token “to her own peculiar Knight,” the chival- 
rous King of Scotland, with the pretty and perilous plea 
that he should “ride one day’s journey into England.” 
James was not one lightly to disappoint a lady. But as 
soon as the rumour of war was in the air omens of 
impending disaster were not wanting. A mysterious proc- 
lamation loud and shrill was heard by many loiterers “at 
the Mercat Cross of the Town summoning a great many 
burgesses, gentlemen, barons, and noblemen to appear 
within forty days before the tribunal of one ‘Plotcock.’” 
How the unexplained and evil clamour affected the nerves 
of the King and his court we are not told, but we are 
informed that “The Provost in his timber Gallery” as 
soon as he heard his own name called, cried out in no 
uncertain tone, “That he declined that Judicatory, and 
appealed to the mercy of Almighty God.” 


News of battle! who hath brought it? 
News of triumph? who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army 
Greetings from our gallant King? 


The appalling calamity that overtook Scotland on the 
Field of Flodden swept all further mention of Dunbar 
from the pages of history. Was he perhaps amongst 
“the flowers of the Forest” who in that terrible battle 
were “a’wede away”? Did he with James and his nobles 
“lie cauld in the clay” of that fatal field? We do not 
know. To this day no man knows how William Dunbar 
died or where rest his bones. Yet with what an awful 
eye he himself had looked forward to that last irremedi- 
able event! 

Lowell relegates the taste for Dunbar’s poetry to those 
who are “national enough to like thistles’ but “His 
Lament for the Makers,” by far the finest and most 
unaffected of his poems, is a ditty that can be understood 
and appreciated by all who are born of woman. 


Timor mortis conturbat me 


“The fear of death troubles me,” or perhaps better, 
“completely confounds me.” 

How the reiteration of the simple Latin words, at the 
end of each verse, puts us all, each and every one of us, 
“in remembrance of the shroud” as they come sounding 
through the solemn rhythm like the reverberant hollow 
tone of a belfry bell pregnant with its suggestion of that 
evil day when every child and man and woman at present 
living will, at the ordained hour, be carried to chill 
crypts where oe who have gone before lie waiting 
silently, abjectly, im moss-grown recesses far, far re- 
moved from the pleasant stir of living feet! 


I that in heill was and gladness 

Am trublit now with great sickness 

And feblit with infirmitie :— 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 
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Unto the Death gois all Estatis, 

Princis, Prelattis, and Potestatis, 

Baith rich and poor of all degree :-— 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He takis the knichtis in to the field 

Enarmit under helm and scheild; 

Victor he is at all mellie:— 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He spairis no lord for his piscence, 

Na clerk for his intelligence; 

His awful straik may no man flee:— 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He has done petuously devour 

The noble Chaucer, of makaris flour, 

The Monk of Bury, and Gower, all three :— 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

Sen he has all my brothers tane, 

He will nocht let me live alane; 

Of force I mon his next prey be:— 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


‘ LLEWELYN Powys. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


i HED AR oR: 

Sirs: Recently, while looking into the window of one 
of Moscow’s numerous bookstores, I noticed a work en- 
titled: “Docheree Revolutzii’ (“Daughters of the Revo- 
lution”). The title brought to mind a local convention of 
the Philadelphia D. A. R. which I had attended some 
years ago as a reporter. The meeting was held in the 
decorously shaded ballroom of a fashionable hotel. Some 
one proposed that the convention should present a testi- 
monial of sympathy and friendship to the new Republican 
Government of Russia. (The Kerensky regime had just 
recently come into power.) The gathering, however, 
turned down this proposition with canny and prophetic 
discretion. Russia, said one of the speakers amid general 
approbation, had not manifested sufficient ability to dis- 
tinguish between liberty and licence. The D. A. R. might 
well withhold its gesture of welcoming benediction until 
conditions in the new Republic were more stabilized. The 
most sensational step taken by the convention was the 
adoption of a resolution calling for the investigation of 
the genealogies of some of the original daughters of the 
Revolution who were buried in one of Philadelphia’s his- 
toric churchyards. 

With a view to comparing the daughters of the Russian 
Revolution with their American sisters, I bought the book. 
One of the portraits in the work was quite familiar; as 
soon as I saw the name beneath it, I recognized Olga 
Chernisheva, formerly a working woman in a Petrograd 
factory, now manager of a large textile factory near 
Kharkov and member of the Vutsik, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ukrainian Soviet Congress. I had met 
Chernisheva at a session of the Vutsik and later visited 
her at the factory. With the familiar Russian working 
woman’s kerchief thrown over her head, she was a pic- 
turesque figure, tall and pale, with the strong, tense face 
of a fighting revolutionist and the deep-set eyes of a 
dreamer. Connected with the factory was the best set of 
social institutions I have ever seen in Russia. There was 
a large school for the children of the workers. There 
was a hospital, spotlessly clean and excellent in its equip- 
ment. There were several beautiful homes for children, 
located in the former villas of Kharkov’s suburban resi- 
dents. All these things Chernisheva pointed out with a 
quite impersonal pride. 

“We have built up these institutions, we, the workers,” 
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she said. “Under the Tsar we lived in kennels; we were 
worse off than beasts. Now we are very far from having 
realized all our hopes. But at least we have made a 
beginning; we have swept away the worst of the old 
abuses. Now we have light and air and a chance to learn; 
at least we can feel that we are human beings.” 

Towards the end of the visit I persuaded Chernisheva 
to tell me something of her own life. Her biography was 
fully and sympathetically written down in the book, 
“Daughters of the Revolution.” But her story somehow 
sgunded much more realistic as she told it in the bare 
and simply furnished meeting-room of the factory-com- 
mittee, with the pictures of Marx and Lenin hanging on 
the walls. Her narrative was interrupted by occasional 
spasms of sharp, dry coughing; like a great many of 
Russia’s industrial workers, Chernisheva was tubercular. 

Chernisheva’s father was a peasant; her mother was a 
weaver. She was never taught at home, but at the age 
of seven she ran away to school. She became deeply 
religious and prayed constantly for the Tsar. When she 
was twelve years old she went to work in a Petrograd 
textile factory. When the war came, her husband was 
mobilized, and in 1915 he was shot for striking a superior 
officer. Olga was left alone with her eight months old 
baby. She earned too little to support it. So she went on 
foot for hundreds of miles to see the Tsar’s daughter, who 
was head of a committee for the relief of -war-sufferers. 
Chernisheva’s petition was curtly refused; the Govern- 
ment had no interest in the widow and orphan of a soldier 
who had been shot for insubordination. This proved to 
-be the turning point in Chernisheva’s life. “I left with 
cries and curses,” she said. “I thought, if my child had 
been a puppy or a kitten they would have paid more at- 
tention. From then on I lost all faith in God and the 
Tsar. I gave myself wholly to the revolution.” 

Working twelve hours a day and nursing her child, she 
still found time to attend evening courses, to take part in 
the illegal labour-agitation which smouldered in the Rus- 
sian factories throughout the war and paved the way for 
the final seizure of power by the Soviets. After the 
November overturn she was an untiring fighter and 
worker in the ranks of the Communist party. With eighty 
other working women she volunteered for service against 
the Germans on the Narva front in 1918. In the follow- 
ing year she was elected to the board of management of 
the Petrograd textile factories. Later the party mobilized 
her as an organizer, and sent her first to the Donets Basin 
and then to Kiev as an organizer. Now she had settled 
down to constructive work as manager of the textile 
factory. “It is not easy for us Russian workers to manage 
the factories which we seized,” she said. “We make many 
mistakes. But we learn, even from the mistakes; and 
the worst is certainly over, now that we have no more 
war and blockade.” 

“Carry my greetings to the working women of Am- 
erica,’ were her last words as I was leaving the factory. 

Chernisheva was only one typical figure among the thou- 
sands of Russian working women whom the revolution may 
fairly be said to have plucked out of lives of misery and 
slavery and cast into public activity. These daughters 
of the November revolution come from a level of society 
very different from that of the women whose names are 
familiar in Russian revolutionary history. The movement 
against Tsarism in its early stages drew its strength large- 
ly from the more idealistic section of the intelligentsia, 
from the upper and middle classes. Sophie Perovskaya, 
who was hanged in connexion with the assassination of 
Tsar Alexander II, came of an aristocratic family. The 
same was true of many of the other old revolutionists 
who found their way into exile and into Siberian prisons. 

But all this was changed after the November revolution. 
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By an ironical twist of circumstances, the intellectuals who 
had played a leading rdle in the struggle against autocracy 
in the past found themselves distinctly cold-shouldered 
when the revolution actually came to pass. The Novem- 
ber overturn was fundamentally an uprising of the poor 
and the disinherited. It was a rising up of the previously 
submerged layers of Russian society, towards which the 
intelligentsia, as a class, adopted a decidedly hostile atti- 
tude. One need only look at the faces in a soviet or 
trade union or Communist party meeting in order to 
realize the predominance of the manual worker over the 
intellectual in the revolutionary Russian Government. 

It is, therefore, natural that a large majority of the 
women who actively participated in the November up- 
heaval and in the subsequent period of fierce civil war 
and painful rebuilding, should have come from working- 
class and peasant families. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule. Madame Kollontay, formerly Commissar 
for Social Welfare and now Russian Ambassador to Nor- 
way, is an aristocrat. Lenin’s very learned wife, Krup- 
skaya, an indefatigable worker in the Russian educational 
department, also belongs to the intelligentsia. But the 
great majority of the women whose lives are sketched 
in “Daughters of the Revolution’ come from the most 
oppressed and wretched of all the classes under Tsarism, 
the class of Russian working »women. 

In looking through the book, one is continually being 
struck by two things: the inhumanity of daily life in 
Russia under the old regime, and the ferocity of the civil 
war which followed the revolution. After reading case 


,after case of women who were mutilated in industrial 


accidents, and beaten and tortured by their husbands, one 
is better able to understand the passionate, fanatical energy 
of the typical woman Communist. In the civil war, the 
Whites consistently refused to respect the Bolshevik Red 
Cross and slaughtered captured nurses and doctors along 
with other Communist prisoners. The experience of 
Nadiezhda Korneeva was characteristic. She was a work- 
ing girl of Ekaterinoslav who took part in the November 
revolution and went to the front as a nurse. She was 
captured by Kornilov’s forces and terribly beaten, but suc- 
ceeded in escaping. Recaptured by the White Cossacks, 
she was condemned to be hanged, but was reprieved until 
her child was born. Due to the beating she had received, 
her child died a few days after its birth. Later she 
escaped again and rejoined the Red army. 

Another heroine of the revolution was the peasant girl, 
Maria Makeeva. She was also captured by Kornilov’s 
forces while serving with the Red army. Subjected to 
torture, she refused to betray important party-documents 
which she had been successful in hiding. According to 
the tradition she died with the words: “I shall die, but 
not the revolution, nor the idea of communism.” 

The political overturn in Russia has had striking re- 
percussions in the lives of the women in the Asiatic 
prcvinces. Only a beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion: for the influence of Mohammedan customs and 
prejudices is strong and the remote villages of Turkestan 
and Azerbaidjan are not immediately susceptible to the 
influence of the new Government. Nevertheless great 
changes are already visible among the Oriental women 
of Russia. Women’s conferences have been held in some 
of the important centres of the Caucasus; and these con- 


| ferences have- been largely attended, even though the 


women were sometimes compelled to divorce their hus- 
bands in order to be able to come. The buying and selling 
of women, together with the old custom under which a 
Mohammedan’s widow was inherited along with the rest 
of his property by his nearest male relative, have been 
done away with by Soviet legislation. More than a hun- 
dred Oriental women are now studying in Moscow at the 
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University of the Toiling East, an institution which has 
been established since the revolution for the purpose of 
giving higher education to selected students from Russia’s 
Asiatic provinces. Among the Eastern women, as every- 
where else, one of the chief justifications of the revolu- 
tion lies in the release that it has given to the energies 
of those portions of the people that were formerly most 
oppressed. 

The reality of this release was brought home to me 
very forcibly at the meeting of the Moscow Soviet in the 
Great Theatre on the occasion of Lord Curzon’s ultimatum 
to Russia. Here on the platform, with Trotzky and Chi- 
cherin, Kamenev and Bukharin, sat plain factory-workers, 
whose opinion on the subject of war and peace would 
scarcely have been asked for, or even tolerated, in any 
other country. These workers were not regular trade- 
union officials. They had been chosen by their comrades 
and sent straight from their daily work in the factories 
to tell Lord Curzon what they thought of him and his 
ultimatum. One of the most impressive of these speakers 
was a woman with a pinched, careworn face, her head 
covered with a black shawl. She was obviously not a 
professional revolutionary agitator; her voice was shrill 
and untrained, and she stumbled all over the stage in the 
unaccustomed excitement of speech-making. But there 
was a desperate and tragic earnestness about her that can 
only be faintly indicated by reproducing some of her more 
striking phrases. 

“T can not be an interesting speaker,” she began, “be- 
cause before the revolution I never had a chance to go 
to school. And since the revolution there has been so 
much fighting and hunger that we workers have had 
little chance to learn. But there are a few things that I 
do know. I know that for the last six months, thanks 
to the Soviet power, I could go to school. I know that 
we workers are now treated like human beings and not 
like animals. And now, when things are going a little 
better with us and the worst of the hunger is over, then 
the boorjui, with their Lord Curzon, come along and 
want to start a new war against us. With all my heart 
I burn with hatred for this boorjuz. And I say to the 
Soviet power: if war comes, take my body that is broken 
with work and sorrow, and beat with it over the heads 
of the boorjui.” 

Sometimes, when one stops to reflect on the appalling 
economic difficulties that Russia has still to surmount, 
when one encounters some specific case where inexperi- 
ence or treachery has played havoc with the slow recov- 
ery of the country’s industrial life, one almost comes to 
doubt whether the revolutionary experiment of the Rus- 
sian workers can be carried through to a successful end. 
But always, as if in answer, upsetting unfavourable 
figures, confounding pessimistic conclusions, comes the 
memory of the symbolic figure of that passionately ve- 
hement Russian working woman in the Great Theatre, 
with her shrill, untrained voice and her clinched fist. 

I am, etc., i 


Moscow. WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN. 


/THE THEATRE. 


THE AMATEUR’S EARNEST VACATION. 
In the first rush of the enthusiasm for play-writing at 
‘Harvard a few years ago, it was rumoured that a Cam- 
bridge trolley ran into a truck because the motorman 
was discussing a problem of exposition with one of the 
passengers. But the joke is now no longer confined 
to the Cambridge belt-line. It might be told of an 
Iowa interurban, or a jitney in Pasadena. A more or 
less serious amateur interest in the theatre has spread 
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so far and so fast over these United States in recent 
years that it already merits considerable critical at- 
tention; and because it has spread, quite evidently, 
much less as a fad than as the satisfaction of a need; 
because it has spread, indeed, against the many ob- 
stacles of poor physical equipment, ignorance of 
theatrical method, lack of financial resources, and some- 
times public indifference, or even contempt, it merits 
more social study than it has yet received. As an in- 
dication to the sceptical of the extent and the earnest 
character of this amateur interest in the arts of the 
theatre, and as an indication to some of our educators 
of educational demands they do not see fit to meet, I 
recommend a perusal of the advertising columns of the 
spring or early summer issues of such a magazine as 
the Drama. One will there find listed an astonishing 
array of summer schools, extending from coast to 
coast, organized to train the amateur in every art of 
the theatre from manipulating dimmers to dressing 
puppets, from improving the enunciation to painting 
scenery, from staging a community pageant to eu- 
rhythmic dancing. The public-school teacher, the 
Sunday-school teacher, the semi-professional director 
of a “little” or community theatre, the artist interested 
in stage-design, everybody, everywhere, caught by the 
fascination of dramatic production, is appealed to—and 
evidently not in vain, since this summer the number of 
such vacation-schools and institutes appears to be more 
than double that of last year. 

Passing by the institutions (such as North-western 
University) which offer summer courses in play-pro- 
duction to teachers, merely as part of more general 
work in oral English, debating, and the like, I find in 
one issue of the Drama on a single page, advertisements 
of five institutions in Chicago that specialize in “‘stage- 
training,” “pageants and festivals,” “the study of clas- 
sic and modern drama,” “voice-development,”’ ‘“pan- 
tomime,” and so forth. A sixth advertisement on the 
same page is of a “summer art-colony” at Pasadena, 
where Gilmor Brown, the efficient director of the 
Pasadena Community Theatre (itself a striking testi- 
mony to the vitality of the amateur movement), evi- 
dently seeks to teach others how to organize and con- 
duct “practical community playhouses.” 

On another page of the same issue are advertise- 
ments of the Drama League Institute, in Chicago, which, 
with a faculty of twelve, will conduct courses in “all 
branches of educational, community and art-theatre 
work”; of a summer-school camp in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, where “The Out-Door Players” will 
study, and where in August will be held a “drama con- 
ference,” addressed by men and women from various 
parts of the country, all active workers either in the 
amateur or the professional playhouse; of a “school 
of the theatre” in Cleveland, Ohio, where the student 
may remain, if he wishes, into the winter and act with 
professionals (or so the promise reads) ; and finally of 
“a course in practical technique for designing,”’ limited 
to twelve students, and conducted by the brilliant de- 
signer, Normal Bel Geddes, at his New York studio. 
Another institution in Chicago requires an entire page 
to set forth its summer courses for teachers who wish 
to fit themselves for the better direction of plays, pan- 
tomime, pageants and dancing. Here the instructor 
in designing and lighting has himself contributed a good 
many ingeniously simple yet beautifully effective sets 
to the little-theatre stage. 

Nor do these advertisements begin to cover the field. 
There are several summer schools of the theatre arts 
in and near New York, and some universities through 
the country, which condescend to consider the living 
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theatre as an art worthy of study in the winter, and 
offer their facilities (often meagre enough) to those 
who attend their summer sessions. 

If anybody old enough to remember back into the 
last century will try to imagine the people who then in- 
dulged in “amateur theatricals” taking two weeks of 
their vacation time in, let us say, 1895, to attend a 
summer school, fiddle with electric lights, design 
scenery, learn parts, practise enunciation, listen to lec- 
tures, sit in at long conferences with other producers, 
he will have a pretty good conception of the revolu- 
‘tionary change which has taken place. In those days, 
not only was no thought given to the selection of a play, 
beyond consideration of the number and sex of the 
characters and the presence in liberal doses of what 
passed as “humour,” but at no stage of the process of 
production was there any intelligent direction, any 
understanding of the effects sought, any vague concep- 
tion of the process as a creation, a piece of co-operative 
art, an expression of beauty or passion. The whole 
affair was as haphazard, as footless, as the daubing of 
a child with Sargent’s palette and brushes. It was 
only the inherent, crude dramatic instinct, latent to 
some extent in everybody, that carried such produc- 
tions through to a point where parents and friends 
could be amused. Yet, to-day, when the New York 
Drama League organizes a dramatic competition for 
amateur groups, twenty organizations from in and 
around New York come forward with productions of 
one-act plays, and so world-weary a critic as Percy 
Hammond, in no spirit of levity, confesses that he has 
not so enjoyed himself in the theatre for months. And, 
this summer, thousands of men and women who wish 
to produce plays, to design scenery, to act, t manipu- 
late puppets, to devise and produce pageants, to or- 
ganize community theatres, to improve the quality of 
plays and playing in their schools, or just to make of 
play-production in their home towns a more significant 
and interesting and artistically competent pastime, 
‘gather in summer schools from Peterborough’s pines to 
the long Pacific beach (I have just been reading the 
collected speeches of a congressman from Georgia), 
and put in weeks of what I should call study if I didn’t 
fear that the pleasurable elements connected with it 
might make it unworthy, in academic eyes, of so dig- 
nified a name. How can it be study to experiment with 
men and women, with draperies and electric lights, till 
something beautiful to the eye and stirring to the emo- 
tions, has been evolved? No “facts” have been 
learned. One has merely found a way to the happi- 
ness which comes from realizing the creation of a 
vision. However, study or not, it is something that 
was quite unknown to the amateurs of the past genera- 
tion. It marks the passing of the theatre in America 
from an aloof and narrowly professional art, enjoyed 
only when its professional practitioners were available, 
to an art that is far more deeply rooted in our own 
lives, and one that we ourselves can enjoy in its actual 
practice. 

No one would be so foolish as to affirm that the 
the dramatic millennium has come, to be sure, because 
a group of young women, and women not so young, 
are producing Maeterlinck beneath Peterborough’s pines 
and listening to lectures on the arts of the theatre, or 
even because the people of Pasadena have built a 
beautiful community theatre and produce plays in it, 
that being about the only way they can get plays in 
Pasadena. It may not, indeed, be so important as some 
of us think, that Pasadena should see any plays at all, 
or that the pupils of the High School (your High 
School or mine) should memorize and act a play of 
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some significance and beauty, for the sake of doing 
something significant and beautiful, instead of memor- 
izing and acting “Aaron Slick of Punkin Creek” to 
raise money for the basketball team. In my particular 
corner of New England the local school committee and, 
alas! many of the parents, do not think it important at 
all. But the teacher of English in the High School 
does ; and if she can save enough of her meagre salary 
this year, she proposes to spend two weeks at one of 
these summer conferences, to learn, if possible, ways 
and means of creating real effects with the absolute 
minimum of material equipment. Her thin lips are 
set for battle—a battle with entrenched indifference of 
the community. 

Why should she take on this battle, with all her 
other work to do—“the work she’s paid for,” as the 
community puts it? Simply because she is one of the 
new generation (even if she is crowding fifty) who 
have felt, in trying to teach literary appreciation, the 
stupidity of any method which does not work toward 
appreciation through the practice of creation, and who 
have felt the need in modern life, so standardized by 
machines, of a creative outlet, an opportunity for self- 
expression. We all, like the little boy with his saw 
and his board, yearn to “make something,” and life 
largely deprives most of us of the opportunity. Even 
music is now made for us—after a fashion. It is a 
glory of art that through it we can make something, 
and perhaps its ultimate function is just here, to give 
us, aS practitioners or appreciators, the sense of crea- 
tive self-expression. The acted drama (there should 
be no need of the adjective, but nearly all our schools 
still believe that Shakespeare can be found between 
covers) is peculiarly adapted to this function in the 
community, for many reasons. Most people can sup- 
ply something to the various processes required to 
create a dramatic effect, and on the part of the con- 
sumers, appreciation is more widespread, more intense, 
emotional and communal. The awakening of a spon- 
taneous interest in art in America, any interest in art, 
is probably much less a sign, as some say, that our 
pioneering days are over, as that our human spirit is 
reasserting itself against the oppression of a mechan- 
ized civilization. That our choice seems to have fallen 
predominantly on the art of the theatre is doubtless a 
sign that our talents lie that way. The new amateurs 
are earnest for two reasons. One is that they have 
practised the art sufficiently now to find out that no 
art is easy, and that the real joy of it lies in master- 
ing difficulties, in tackling the best and biggest jobs. 
The other is that, consciously or not, they are in a 
sense evangels. | When our high-school teacher of 
English draws tight her lips in battle line and advances 
on a summer school to learn the methods of Robert 
Edmond Jones, Belasco and Sarah Bernhardt, in two 


-weeks, so that she may produce next winter in the 


school auditorium “The Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
instead of “Aaron Slick of Punkin Creek” (she even 
dreams of “Czesar and Cleopatra,” but fears the royalty 
charge and the village spinsters), I for one do not pro- 
pose to laugh. My instinct is to give three cheers. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A DISTINGUISHED EXCEPTION. 
Sirs: Apropos of your editorial paragraph in the issue of 
25 July to the effect that the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is a very popular institution in most American universities 
and that the military inStructors are held in high regard 
and even veneration, by the student-body, it may be interest- 


Japanese can not be treated as the Negro. 
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ing to point to Washington and Lee University as an honour- 
able exception. 

In the fall of 1919 an effort was made to establish at the 
University a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; but the at- 
tempt was met with such marked indifference, not to say 
hostility, by the student-body that a mere handful of men 
was enrolled, and the War Department found it necessary 
very shortly to disband the organization and withdraw its 
army-officers. On 4 October, 19190, Dr. Henry Louis Smith, 
president of the University, announced the fact with consider- 
able satisfaction to an assembly of the student-body, declaring 


_ that “any military system whatever cuts squarely across the 


traditions of an individualism, personal liberty, and _ self- 
government to which Washington and Lee has always ad- 
hered.”’ 

It would be well indeed could such traditions be established 
in other colleges of America. General Lee, while president 


of Washington and Lee University, which was at that time 


Washington College, once took occasion to warn a professor 
against too many inflexible rules and regulations, saying, 
“Do not compel the young men to do their duty; allow them 
to do it voluntarily and thereby develop their characters.” 
He added, “The great mistake of my life was taking a mili- 
tary education.” These words are still remembered and 
followed at Washington and Lee. And this is in spite of 
(or can it be because of) the proximity of her next-door 
neighbour, the Virginia Military Institute, the cradle of 
Southern militarism. I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. Carter N. BEALER. 


EX-SENATOR PHELAN ON THE JAPANESE. 


Sirs: I notice in your issue of 18 July, a letter on the 
Japanese situation in California, written by Mr. David War- 
ren Ryder of Mill Valley, California. I can not refrain 
from expressing condemnation of his airy and light—almost 
flippant—treatment of the very serious condition which exists 
in this State. ... 

As a matter of fact, the Japanese only cultivate the best 
lands and do no pioneering. They control, according to the 
official report of the California Board of Control, about one- 
fifth of the irrigable lands of the State. A large percentage 
of all berries and vegetables are produced by them, as 
follows: 


Ninety-one per cent of the berry crop. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the celery crop. 
Eighty-two per cent of the asparagus crop. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the seed crop. 
Seventy-six per cent of the onion crop. 
Sixty-six per cent of the tomato crop. 


In occupying the agricultural field, they have literally driven 
the white man from the soil in many parts of the State... . 
Many country schools are sixty per cent Japanese... . 

The immigration of women has been alarmingly large 
since the “gentleman’s agreement” became effective. They 
come in as married to resident Japanese, or are brought in 
by Japanese who have the privilege of going to Japan and 
returning. Their fecundity is astonishing. In 1921 there 
were 344 Japanese. births per thousand married women of 
child-bearing age, against 127 for the whites. It has just 
been reported that, in the rural districts of Los Angeles 
County, there are three Japanese born to one white child. ... 

It is the business of statesmanship to find a prompt and 
an early remedy for a situation that is full of peril. Already 
it is proposed to take down the republican form of govern- 
ment in Hawaii, in order, perhaps, to save the “politicians” 
from the vote of the Japanese, loyal to their Mikado, but 
living under the American flag. 

The republican form of government can not be taken 
down in California, because it is an indestructible State and 
not a territory. So what evil comes from the increasing 
horde of Japanese will have to be met in the struggle at the 
ballot-box, and, in that day, what will become of the ballot- 
box—of law and order? Is it not a question of white 
domination? Outnumbered, should the whites yield or resist? 

Japan sits on the other side of the Pacific, warlike and 
aggressive, growing constantly in military strength, and the 
The menace to 
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California is clearly a menace to the nation. White civiliza- 
tion is worth preserving. Nationality is not a formula, but 
a people. Is patriotism a word, and posterity a by-word? 
What is the matter with our publicists? The narcotic traffic 
has wide ramifications. America, awake! I am, etc., 


San Francisco, California. James D, PHELAN. 


A NEW STYLE OF BANKER’S WAR. 


Sirs: The Freeman takes pride in being practical and never 
loses an opportunity to deliver a verbal body punch to what 
it considers sentimentalism. Yet, in a most thought-provok- 
ing article, “Synthetic Peace,” in the issue of 18 July, it tells 
us that the idea of bankers doing the real fighting in a war 
“Ss pretty but scarcely practical.” When you write “bankers,” 
I take it that you mean the financially fat who are privileged 
to live on the lean many. I submit that an army of the 
financially fat is eminently practical. Based on the premises 
of patriotism, it would also prove eminently effective. 

Patriotism is supposed to be love of one’s country. Surely 
any sane person loves that thing most which gives him the 
greatest opportunity for happiness. Those who possess most 
of a country surely have the most reason for loving it, and 
having the most reason for loving it, they would naturally 
fight with more vigour than those who have less reason for 
loving it. 

In the United States we are particularly well placed to 
organize such an army. The income-tax list in the posses- 
sion of the Government shows who owns most of the country. 
This list could be used and the “advance guard,” as it were, 
of an army could be selected by beginning at the head of the 
list. One of the world’s leading scientists has recently stated 
that the average rich man of fifty is in better physical con- 
dition, owing to his environment, than the average toiler at 
thirty-five. Therefore the age-limit could be raised to fifty, 
giving a greater number from which to choose an efficient 
army. Our soldiers could all come from that portion of our 
people paying an income-tax on, say, over five thousand 
dollars income. Those paying on the smallest incomes over 
this amount, should be the last sent into action, as they 
probably, on the basis of patriotism, would not fight quite so 
fiercely as those in possession of a greater amount of prop- 
erty. 

This would also make for economy, as the workers of the 
country would be toiling for the financially fat while they 
were fighting, just as they are now while they are loafing. 
It would therefore not be necessary to pay any salaries or 
wages to any of our soldiers. None of our wars would leave 
any financial obligations for future generations to pay in 
the way of pensions or bonuses to our fighters, as the heirs 
of those who fell in battle would be in possession of priv- 
ileges and property left by the deceased patriots. 

I do not see how you can maintain successfully that such 
a plan is “scarcely practical.” As a concrete illustration of 
how this would work out, let us take the matter of our 
troubles with Mexico. Our privileged class has very great 
interests there. Its members have invested in various por- 
tions of the land of our southern neighbour many hundred 
millions of the money that they have “absorbed” in this 
country. Let us suppose that they desired intervention in 
Mexico in order to protect their interests. Instead of sending 
over the border one hundred thousand of our young men 
who have no interests whatever in Mexico, we could send 
one hundred thousand of our largest income-tax payers. This 
would be particularly effective, as many of these soldiers, 
because of the character of their investments, would be im- 
mediately interested in the outcome of their fighting. 

There is really nothing new in all this except the change 
in the nature of war with the growth of the machine-age. 
In days of old it was counted the proper thing for a man 
to don the livery of war and fight for his possessions. Let 
the United States be the first one to blaze the way along the 
practical lines here set forth, and I believe all countries in 
the so-called civilized world would quickly follow along the 
same trail. Incidentally, don’t you think that this might 
usher in the era of peace for which Mr. Bok is willing to 
pay one hundred thousand dollars? I am. etc., 


New: York City. CuHartes W. Erwin. 
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BOOKS. 
A GREAT WRITER. 


THERE is probably no one writing at present who has 
a more assured status as a great writer than Knut 
Hamsun. He is the imaginative artist of the present 
day who gives the fullest and most satisfying sense of 
natural power, of an imaginative empire over life, easy, 
unembarrased, without inhibition, flowing spontane- 
ously into a form which, defined and harmonious to an 
ynusual degree, yet has the appearance of a natural 
growth, a natural happening. No one, while appear- 
ing so casual, secures so infallibly all the virtues, and 
more, which artistic deliberation sets out to achieve. 
Of peasant birth, with a training as far removed as 
possible from the systematic and the academic, he pos- 
sesses a power which in its quality is not unlike that of 
another peasant whose culture was picked up in an 
unusual way, Burns: the power of speaking in such a 
voice that what he says seems at the same time to be 
literature and nature. Like Burns, too, he is by the 
combined force of unregenerate human nature and of 
imagination invigoratingly free from inhibitions and 
prejudices ; and his temper, more fundamentally if less 
obviously emancipated than that of any other writer of 
our day, is emancipated not by virtue of an intellectual 
conquest, but by that of his original nature and the at- 
titude to the world which is given in it. There is no 
sense of tension in his liberty. To read him is to be 
given a free outlook on the world in the most delight- 
ful and the most fundamental way: through the imag- 
ination and, as it were, by the operation of nature her- 
self. Spontaneity and form are united in him in a 
perfection which belongs only to those whose natural 
power is mighty, and yet whose nature has been neither 
distorted nor driven in upon itself. There are few 
writers who are at once so unembarrassed before life 
and who find so much beauty in life. Before nature 
Hamsun is a piece of nature; before humanity, even in 
those aspects of it which astonish or distress the great- 
est and the smallest writers, he is a piece of human 
nature. And being so organically knit to his subject- 
matter, which is the earth and mankind upon it, he is 
most objective where he is most subjective, and in ex- 
pressing himself seems to express all that unregenerate 
human nature which is so well-known to him. 
“Victoria” is not one of his greatest novels, but it 
has on every page the mark of a great writer, and is 
one of those minor exercises which, in the sureness and 
ease with which everything is accomplished, sometimes 
give a more vivid sense of the power behind them than 
greater works do. It has a curious resemblance to 
“Pan.” As there, the treatment is lyrical, episodic, 
and, one would say, were it not for the solidity of the 
touch, impressionistic. In both stories there is a hero 
with an infusion of nature so strong that it gives him a 
shade of coarseness (this coarseness one also enjoys), 
and a heroine who, in the degree of her femininity, can 
only be compared with those of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
“Pan” was the tragedy of the man; “Victoria” is that 
of the woman; and the two novels might be regarded as 
variations on the same theme, or as complementary, It 
would be hard to render justice to the delicacy with 
which the story is managed, or to the truth which, 
without a disfiguring touch, shines through it. “Vic- 
toria” is one of the most exquisite of Hamsun’s novels. 
If it has a fault it is that the ease of its movements 
seems at times to be too easy; the author could have 
weighted some of the scenes more than he has done; he 
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might have sustained his imagination in a single, episode 
longer than he has seen fit. The defect of the book, 
rich in smaller compensations, is that it is designed too 
deliberately to please, even to enchant. Hamsun piles 
one delightful episode upon another, always terminating 
them before there is any danger of our getting tired; 
and that is a method which, while it maintains the 
reader’s pleasure continuously, is not serious enough 
to produce the emotion of great art. The book, then, 
is exquisite in the best and in the worst sense, rather 
than great. Nevertheless it contains, in spite of its 
shortness, half a dozen great scenes, scenes as good as 
Hamsun has ever written, and several characters who, 
sketched with a touch, with less than a touch, have a 
reality that is final and unmistakable. Hamsun’s 
characterization is more economical than that of any 
except the very greatest writers ; he has not to describe, 
he has, one almost believes, merely to name a character 
for him to stand before our eyes. With women he is 
best of all, and no one in modern times except Mr. 
Thomas Hardy equals him in the portrayal of them. 
Victoria and Camilla, both of them merely sketched, 
give that sense of a truth existing in them beyond the 
reach of observation or analysis which, like the crea- 
tions of the highest imagination in poetry, has a touch 
of the occult. This gift of occult imagination, this 
final understanding of human nature, Hamsun has, now 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy has ceased to create, alone 
among living writers. 
Epwin Muir. 


MR. COLUM’S LATER POEMS. 
In an essay published some time ago, Mr. Colum remarked 
that Irish poetry historically began with a dedication of 
the race to the land. He was thinking of the bard Am- 
ergin who, even before the Milesian ships touched the 
shore of Ireland, invoked the spirit of the soil for the 
future of the race. That an equivalent dedication is im- 
plicit in Mr. Colum’s own art was revealed by his earliest 
poems, and when these were collected by the poet for the 


first Irish edition of “Wild Earth,” he prefaced the slim | 


volume with this motto: 


He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and travels on 
Where travels above him the Mother of all the Clustered 
Stars. 


It was hardly of the untouched wilds that he wrote in 
such lovely poems as “The Plougher,’” “A Drover,” “An 
Old Woman of the Roads,’ “A Poor Scholar of the 
’Forties” or the haunting little “Cradle Song.” These 
poems and the others of that earliest volume celebrate 
the magic and beauty and adventure of familiar daily 
life. They are drawn from actuality swiftly and surely 
seen, and from experience deeply felt, and their piety is 
the expression of an attachment to the long tradition 
embodied in the life of the farm and the fields and the 
highroads under the Irish sky. 

“Wild Earth” has been frequently reprinted, both in this 
country and in Ireland, since its original issue in Dublin; 
and from time to time Mr. Colum has added later poems 
to the first slender sheaf. He has waited long, however, 
before bringing out a new collection, and the fastidious 
self-criticism that withheld it is notably evident in the 
high excellence of the contents of “Dramatic Legends 
Like A. E. Housman, Mr. Colum 
has chosen to give us but two volumes of verse, yet so 
substantial is the art which they exhibit that scarcely a 
single poem fails to achieve explicit distinction. Like Mr. 
Housman’s too, Mr. Colum’s poems are all of a piece; 


1“Dramatic Legends and Other Poems.” Padraic Colum. New York: 
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the themes upon which he writes are few, but those few 
are finely selected for their abiding significance in our 
emotional life. Love for the land, love for physical beauty 
and for the beauty of nature, love for the excitement of 
adventure, love for the peace of the quiet hearth-side, 
love of love and love of song—these are Mr. Colum’s 
chosen themes, and they are as recurrent and enduring 
in poetry as in experience. 

In a period such as the present, when most verse is 
written with the intention of appealing to the eye rather 
than to the ear, the discovery of pure verbal music in 
poetry is sufficiently rare to elicit comment. One of the 
greatest charms of Mr. Colum’s poems is their true lyric 
quality. To read but a few poems in “Dramatic Legends” 
is to become aware of how exquisitely sensitive Mr. 
Colum is to the spoken phrase and with what facility and 
effectiveness he fuses the colour and rhythm and melody 
of words. Here, for example, is a little poem remarkable 
not only for its lovely word-music, but for its suggestion 
of flaming colour in contrast to the aging, mouldy human 
life which the colour decorates: 


Over old walls the Laburnums hang cones of fire; 
Laburnums that grow out of old mould in old gardens: 

Old men and old maids who have money or pensions 

Have shuttered themselves in the pales of old gardens. 

The gardens grow wild; out of their mould the Laburnums 
Draw cones of fire. 

And we, who’ve no lindens, no palms, no cedars of Lebanon 
Rejoice you have gardens with mould, old men and old maids: 
The bare and dusty streets have now the Laburnums, 

Have now cones of fire! 


In poems such as this Mr. Colum recalls the theory and 
the practice of Thomas Campion, who believed that lyrics 
should be fit “to be soong to an instrument, if they were 
adorn’d with conuenient notes,” and in order to emphasize 
his point illustrated his essay “On English Verse” with 
some of the most perfect lyrics which any English poet 
has written. Mr. Colum’s capacity to convey a picture 
of actuality through precise and vigorous imagery was 
evident in his earliest poems, and it is a capacity which, 
with the passage of time, he has sharpened to new uses. 
In “The Pigeons” he has combined beauty of imagery with 
variation of rhythm and vivid contrast in such fashion as to 
convey absolutely the strut of pigeons upon the pavement, 
their curling, sweeping flight and their abrupt return to 
prosaic doorstep domesticity: 


Odalisques, odalisques, 
Treading the pavement 

With feet pomegranate-stained : 
When we’d less years 

We bartered for, bought you— 
Ah, then, we knew you, 
Odalisques, odalisques, 
Treading the pavement 

With feet pomegranate-stained ! 


Queens of the air,— 

Aithra, Tole, 

Eos or Auge, 

Taking new beauty 

From the sun’s evening brightness, 
Gyring in light ~ 

As nymphs play in waters— 
Aithra, Tole, 

Eos or Auge! 

Then down on our doorsteps, 
Gretchen and Dora... 


His ability to create an effect of such subtle beauty as 
this is the index of Mr. Colum’s poetic accomplishment. 

In two sections of his new volume Mr. Colum has 
dealt specifically with subjects arising out of Irish life. 
The sequence of short poems entitled “Reminiscence,” 
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from which I have quoted his poem about the laburnums, 
contains a number of verses which recall the mood and 
the content of “Wild Earth,” poems like those about the 
honey-seller and the keeper of the toy-shop that seem 
companion-pieces to the earlier studies of peasant types. 
In another section there are to be found a sombre and 
powerful dirge for Roger Casement and lovely elegies 
on Kuno Meyer and T. M. Kettle, which show that Mr. 
Colum’s art has not been unresponsive to the con- 
temporary experience of Ireland. The section entitled 
“Dramatic Legends” contains two poems, “The Miracle 
of the Corn’ and “Swift’s Pastoral,’ which reveal 
Mr. Colum’s incisive dramatic insight and indicate 
how great has been the service to his poetry of the ex- 
perience which he has had as a playwright. “The Miracle 
of the Corn,” a little play in verse, illustrates also what 
his art has gained in the interval since the publication of 
“Wild Earth.” That gain is the note of pity and the note 
of tenderness, which give to his later poems a poignancy 
and an emotional power new to his art. For the rest, 
the later poems, like the earlier, are absolute poetry, 
preserving the beauty that moments of insight reveal 
to our perception in the world about us. 
Lioyp Morris. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 

ONE may get one’s initial idea of a history of art by 
noting, at the start, what the author purposes to exclude 
and what he will relegate to a secondary position. Thus 
Mr. Cotterill, on his first page,’ rules out the rude at- 
tempts of primitive man on the walls of caves, retiring 
such early endeavours to the limbo of antiquarianism; 
and he announces briefly that at the end of a second 
volume, yet to appear, he will give in a sort of supple- 
ment an account of Oriental art, “seeing that it has exer- 
cised a certain influence on some of the European paint- 
ers of modern times.” We gather at once about where 
we stand. -We are to expect no broad and general 
presentation of art as a fundamental and inevitable hu- 
man activity. The interpretative feature will not be 
magnified. We are to dispense, in considerable measure, 
with such psychologizing as that recently indulged in, 
for example, by M. Elie Faure, and we shall have little 
call to review the art-activities of many generations in 
the light of sociology and economics. Instead, we have 
the customary things, distributed through the customary 
periods and the customary countries: Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Byzantium; the Romanesque, the Gothic, the 
Trecento, the Quattrocento—from the Great Pyramids to 
the dawn of the High Renaissance. The author treads, 
competently and surefootedly enough, a well-beaten path. 
It lies in the lowlands rather than upon the heights; it 
gives a near view of many matters, but no broad, lofty, 
comprehensive survey that unifies and inspires all. It is 
a question just how many more histories of art, in the 
form of the handbook and approximating its nature, the 
world requires. 

One’s dominant impression of the present work is that 
of the author’s concern over getting his vast assemblage 
of material, with due orderliness, into a pair of moderate- 
sized volumes. Numerous tabulated synopses, in smaller 
type, save space, yet much more seems lost in the pursuit 
and multiplication of minor details: the author’s expressed 
intention of not wishing to “crowd out his main object 
by filling his pages with . . . descriptions of innumerable 
unimportant works of art” appears scarcely to have oper- 
ated. One would desire more breadth and more flow. 

Lest I give the idea that Mr. Cotterill’s book is pat- 
terned quite closely on predecessors, I hasten to say that 
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it contains certain side-excursions of interest. Thus, 
there is a chapter on Agean art, with references to 
Mycenze and the Cretan discoveries—though it offers 
little that is conclusive about the relations of Knossos to 
Egypt and the Greek mainland. There is a competent 
chapter on the difficult Etruscans, with indications of their 
influence on the early Romans. There is a chapter on 
Byzantine architecture, in which more stress might have 
been laid on the Syrian churches; and there are fairly 
successful chapters on the problem of the origin of the 
Romanesque and the hiatus between its two major mani- 
festations. Indeed, our author surprises us by making 
architectural considerations not only prominent but domi- 
nant—something which more handbooks on art ought to 
do, but do not. 

In general, Mr. Cotterill has his own opinions and the 
courage of them. He is dissatisfied with the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, and says so; and he picks numerous flaws in 
the mentality and technique of Giotto. Somewhat grudg- 
ingly and-reluctantly he accepts Roman architecture, with 
its attempted blending of two contradictory systems of 
construction, as a fait accompli—which, in view of modern 
taste and practice, might as well be done and have the 
thing over; but he surprises one by preferring Italian 
Gothic (at least in its earlier Tuscan aspects) to French 
—and that, oddly enough, on grounds of form. This will 
take the attention of many who have always felt that in 
essential form, as well as in essential logic, the best of 
French Gothic is unrivalled; that Italian Gothic archi- 
tecture, almost as much as Italian Renaissance, suggests, 
rather than a volume of continuous, well-knit history, a 
series of brilliant biographies, whereas French Gothic 
represents a national movement with a unified people 
behind it. 

To conclude: there is little that is stimulating in Mr. 
Cotterill’s thought and nothing distinguished about his 
style. His work, however, is one of downright honesty 
and industry—a good and faithful product of its kind. 
The volume is handsomely printed and is intelligently and 
tastefully illustrated by some three hundred half-tones. 
A second volume, from Raphael to the present day, is 
promised for publication soon. One wonders what sort 
of luck Mr. Cotterill will have with the French painters 
of the eighteenth century and with the architectural chaos 
of the nineteenth. Boucher and the skyscraper will pro- 
vide a new test for his powers. 

Henry B. Futter. 


RELIGION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Messrs. BELLoc, CHESTERTON AND CRAM will not like Mr. 
G. G. Coulton’s “Five Centuries of Religion.”* If, indeed, 
he reads it, Mr. Chesterton will have to write another 
book to show that his fairy tales are better history than 
Mr. Coulton’s facts. Otherwise, the pretty-pretty school 
of medizvalism will not have a leg to stand upon; for 
Mr. Coulton has let the Middle Ages speak for themselves, 
and their story is not a pleasant one. 

As a piece of book-making, the volume is open to some 
criticism. The chapter-headings are occasionally mislead- 
ing; and the author does not seem to have his material 
wholly under his control. But his chief sin is a tendency 
to lapse into apology, to protest his single-mindedness, to 
emphasize the integrity of his sources. Doubtless this is 
a reverberation from some previous controversy; but Mr. 
Coulton has surely nothing to apologize for. He can 
leave all that to Cardinal Gasquet. The accuracy and 
scrupulousness of his own scholarship is a commonplace 
among his peers. So, indeed, is the wealth of it. It is 
safe to say that no one who quotes a fact from Mr. 
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Coulton will ever be confounded. He knows the whole 
ground; and in the world of English-speaking scholarship 
his familiarity with the sources is unequalled. More- 
over, he is well acquainted with the subsequent literature 
of the subject, and he never fails to give chapter and 
verse for his statements or to say when he is borrowing 
from secondary sources. It is no wonder that the neo- 
medizvalists have latterly left him alone. 

This volume, the first of three, deals in the main with 
the monastic movement from the revival of the Benedic- 
tine rule at Cluny in the tenth century to the beginning 
of the twelfth. The first part of the book describes with 
much detail the characteristics. of monkish religion; then, 
after a brief historical review of monasticism from St. 
Benedict to the Cluniac revival, traces the movement down 
through Citeaux and Clairvaux to the general decline of 
the monasteries at the end of the eleventh century. Taken 
as a whole, the story is not an edifying one; and as it 
unfolds itself in Mr. Coulton’s hands, it supplies the 
necessary historical corrective to the arcadian pictures 
of Henry Adams and Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. The 
story is, however, punctuated here by spaces of light; and 
of these spaces the most important is the career of St. 
Bernard, to whom Mr. Coulton devotes the best and the 
most notable chapter in the volume. 

What Mr. Chesterton will especially dislike in the book 
is the view that monasticism was a Puritan movement; 
and here Mr. Coulton is undoubtedly right. But it appears 
to the present writer somewhat surprising that, holding 
this view, Mr. Coulton should not have attached a greater 
importance to the Cluniac foundation than he does. As 
one surveys the desolation of Europe after St. Augustine, 
one can not discover a single point at which it is possible 
to say that Europe really began to recover until one 
reaches Cluny. There was a flickering moment of hope 
under Gregory the Great; and there was a false dawn 
with Charlemagne. But the true dawn came at Cluny. 
Probably the tenth century was darker than any period 
in Europe except the seventh; the age was a wilderness, 
and into that wilderness Cluny introduced a principle of 
order. It began to canalize the vagrant and chaotic life 
of the time. The period may be compared to a waste 
marshland in which both land and water were useless 
and fruitless. Cluny started to dig a trench into which 
the waste waters were gathered; and so, much water and 
much land were redeemed. 

This is, indeed, the “biology” of all puritan movements. 
They appear when the customary sanctions and disciplines 
of life have disappeared, and society is falling into pieces. 
The river-banks are swept away, and the unchannelled 
waters turn life into a pestilent swamp. Then the puritan — 
appears, to construct a new river-bed into which the 
waste waters may be gathered, so that life may be re- 
deemed from destruction. Puritanism is always associated 
with austerity and discipline; it is necessarily “narrow,” 
because there are times in history when it is a “narrow 
way that leads to life.” Looking at the Puritanism of 
England and New England, it is not easy to think well of 
its unbeautiful and ungenerous aspects; but a deeper 
historical insight may suggest that Puritanism is life 
itself stripped and girt for its own rescue—a technique 
of economy in the interests of survival. It was precisely 
this service that Cluny performed in the tenth century, 
and that entitles it to be regarded as the beginning of 


‘the Middle Age; and it is worth some notice that when 


the Cluniac impulse died down, it was a new puritanism, 
first springing from Citeaux and thereafter from Clair- 
vaux, that preserved the new life from running to waste. 
When at the beginning of the twelfth century, the Cister- 
cian movement became decadent, it was once more the 
puritanism of the friars that came to the rescue. It 
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would take us too far afield to show how each one of these 
Puritan revivals led to a vigorous efflorescence of intellec- 
tual and esthetic, no less than religious life. But the 
connexion can be traced in any comprehensive history of 
the period. 

If, however, we are to look for the head-waters of this 
stream of life at Cluny, we have unfortunately to trace to 
Cluny the influence which finally undid whatever hope 
the Middle Ages may have held for mankind. Cluny 
assimilated the feudal ideas of its environment, and 
gradually imposed a feudal form on the Church itself. 
_ The feudalization of the Church was completed by Hilde- 
brand, whose ideas had a direct Cluniac ancestry. It may 
seem ungracious, after Mr. Coulton has given us so much, 
to complain somewhat that he has not told us more of 
this movement. Possibly the complaint is premature, for 
he may yet have it in store for us. He may also reply 
that his concern is with medieval religion and not with 
ecclesiastical politics. But the two things can not be 
separated; and it was precisely the Hildebrandian policy 
of creating a great Church-State under a single absolute 
head, who should be omni-competent in every part of life, 
that at last provoked the disruption which determined 
the subsequent course of European Christianity. The 
critical passage was reached within the period covered 
by this volume, and is signalized by the virtual birth of 
the Inquisition at the Lateran Council of 1179; and the 
logic of the movement seems to have reached its term at 
the Lateran Council of 1215, when the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was formally included among the dogmas 
of the Church and the rule of compulsory private con- 
fession was instituted, 

The influence of ecclesiastical politics upon religious be- 
lief and practice is well seen in what befel the Augustinian 
doctrine of free grace, which, together with the doctrine of 
the Divine Society, the Civitas Det, constituted the main 
legacy of “the Afric saint” to the following ages. The 
doctrine of grace implied a direct and unmediated relation 
between God and the believer; and the actual effect of this 
was to leave the inmost heart of religion without ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. But the Church was claiming authority 
over the whole of life; and if it was possible for the 
individual to contract out of the scheme and to enter upon 
private and independent relations with God, what then 
became of the Church? To meet the case there was a 
gradual withdrawal of the operation of grace from the 
realm of freedom; and in its stead grew a doctrine of 
grace mediated by the Church through the Sacraments. 
This reached definite formulation in the sacramental doc- 
trine of Richard of St. Victor; and its natural sequel was 
the formal acknowledgment of transubstantiation as a 
dogma of the Church. 

The emergence of the Inquisition (the machinery of 
which was virtually complete by 1224) and the rule of 
_ compulsory private confession show the same tendency. 
The religion of Authority, whether in Church or State, 
is uniformitarianism; its method is regimentation; its 
idea] is the goose-step. But of this, human nature can 
stand just so much; and then it revolts. Indeed, the 
signs of the coming revolt were already beginning to 
show themselves—as in Arnold of Brescia—and after 
the proceedings of 1215, the Reformation was only a 
matter of time. 

Of this later story, we shall look to learn much from 
Mr. Coulton’s two further volumes; in the meantime we 
have reason to be grateful to him for this new addition 
which he has made to our already considerable debt to 
him, especially for “From St. Francis to Dante,” “A 
Medieval Garner,’ and his invaluable series of mono- 
graphs on various aspects of the Middle Ages. 

RicHARD Roserts. 
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MAN AND HIS FOREBEARS. 

WirH this work,’ Professor Klaatsch adds himself to the 
list, already too long, of those who have succumbed to 
the temptation to apply the evolutionary theory to the 
social and cultural development of human societies. The 
tribes of northern Australia, with their peculiar appeal to 
the mind bent on the search for origins, have captured 
Professor Klaatsch; and, with the assumption that they 
constitute the “lowest” of the living races, and that their 
culture is comparable with that of the Europeans of mil- 
lennia ago, he proceeds to the building of an ingenious 
structure which, if read uncritically, appears a_ well- 
rounded, composite and logically convincing whole. The 
author, who attained fame as an anatomist and archzol- 
ogist, and who assisted in some of the most important ex- 
cavations of prehistoric skeletal material during the past 
generation, is at his best when he remains within the 
bounds of his specialty. When he tries to translate his 
theories of the growth of culture in terms of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, he becomes merely fantastic. 

This book, which is posthumous, has been edited and 
enlarged by a colleague of Professor Klaatsch’s, and is a 
translation from the second German edition. In the in- 
troduction we are given a summary of Klaatsch’s work, 
and of his controversy with Virchow and others on the 
validity of the Neanderthal skull as an earlier human 
form. The opening chapter deals with the place of man 
in mature; and here already certain of the less tenable 
theories of the book begin to crop out. Civilization is de- 
fined as “all of the auxiliaries of our life’; and after a 
recital of some of the varied elements which constitute it, 
we are informed that “all these things are but so many 
phases of the one process of the evolution of civilization.” 
In his anxiety to champion the Darwinian hypothesis, 
Professor Klaatsch seems to have completely accepted a 
portion of that theory now discredited—the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. Thus, he speaks of intellect as 
a capacity for certain rational modes of action, “secured 
for generations through habit” (p. 33); and later, dis- 
cussing the fact that festivals of the earliest men were 
probably held in the forest by moonlight, and that the 
glory of the tropical moon must have made a deep impres- 
sion on those who participated in these orgies, he says (p. 
163), “we-can, therefore, quite understand on evolution- 
ary lines the enthusiasm of poets for moonlight” ! 

In the discussion of the problem of the evolution of 
man as a member of the zoological series, the author is 
at his best. His theory, that man and the apes have both 
sprung from the same ancestral stock, rather than the 
conception of man as descended from the apes, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by example after example drawn from 
the physical make-up of human beings and the various 
forms of the anthropoid apes. With a play of scientific 
imagination that is refreshing when compared with the 
standard of the work when the author discusses cultural 
data, he advances the theory that the extent to which man 
has developed is the result of the fact that he has re- 
tained most of the primitive features of his body and de- 
veloped his brain. Thus, Professor Klaatsch regards the 
retention of the thumb (a primitive organ) as one of the 
prime reasons for the rise of man, and he discusses the 
primitiveness of its form as compared with the perfectly 
adapted fin of the fish, the hoof of the horse, or the wing 
of the bat. “Man is not a triumph of natural selection. 
On the contrary, he made progress because he was spared 
the sacrifices required by natural selection (and made by 
the horse, bat, etc.). He kept his hand (p. 69).” The 
apes and lower vertebrate forms, on the contrary, ran 
into “blind pockets” in their development; they became 


1“The Evolution and Progress of Mankind.” Hermann Klaatsch. 
Edited and Enlarged by Adolf Heilbron. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 
New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. $8.50. 
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perfectly adapted for what they are, but they did not be- 
come man. 

The fascination which the Australians held for Pro- 
fessor Klaatsch has been mentioned, and it becomes more 
and more apparent as the argument of the book develops 
that, although the author has made a careful study of 
these people, he has assumed a stability in their civiliza- 
tion which all ethnographic study teaches us is untenable. 
To compare the culture of the modern Australians with 
that of the Aurignacian peoples who lived thousands of 
years ago is folly; no less than is the assumption that a 
érudeness in one or two aspects of the culture or the 
physical make-up of these people allows one arbitrarily to 
rate them as the “lowest” living tribe. The highly com- 
plicated relationship-system of the Australians, which is 
dismissed with a paragraph, and their well-known political 
organization, which he apparently largely misunderstands, 
should soon demonstrate that along these lines, at least, 
they have attained a high development of culture; and the 
assumption is surely not justified that they have remained 
static in all respects for thousands of years, merely be- 
cause their material culture happens to be weak, or their 
religion happens to fit into a system hypothetically de- 
veloped. 

In the closing chapters of his work, Professor Klaatsch 
reverts to those aspects of his subject in which he is best 
versed, and gives us a good statement of the various 
archeological finds of importance which have been made 
in Europe. Here again he shows, quite simply and in- 
telligibly, the fact that there were, during the glacial 
periods, two distinct races of human beings, and that they 
were not the same as mankind of to-day. These Neander- 
thal and Aurignacian peoples, as he calls them, later 
amalgamated to form Cro-Magnon man, from whom we 
developed; and the hypotheses which are put forward re- 
garding the coming of these two earlier races, the Nean- 
derthal from Africa and the Aurignacian from Asia, and 
of a similar division of the anthropoid apes of these two 
continents, are very suggestive. They would be more con- 
vincing, however, if the author had refrained from his 
attempt to explain by means of them the relationship of 
the present-day Australians to the Europeans, on the one 
hand, and the “bestiality” of the Africans on the other. To 
say that Polynesians are the same as Europeans on no 
better grounds than that there is a certain resemblance 
between some members of both groups, almost verges on 
the ludicrous, 

However, the book is stimulating on those points on 
which the author can speak with authority; in other por- 
tions the numerous hypotheses will amuse the reader (if 
they do not irritate him). It is to be hoped that, if an- 
other edition is printed, the editor will supplement with 
references the many ex cathedra statements which charac- 
terize the course of the argument. 


MELVILLE J. Herskovits. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


One of the characters in “The Emperor’s Old Clothes’ ob- 
serves that he would like to write a detective story “and in it 
hide all the truths that I wish to bring out”; but, he adds, “I 
could not demean myself by writing detective stories, and 
therefore a detective story that is of value will never be 
written.” It is not fair to assume that this philosophy is in 
its entirety that of Frank Heller, the first of whose work is 
here made available in authorized translation; and yet the 
amount of extraneous material which is interlarded in “The 
Emperor’s Old Clothes” arouses one’s suspicions. Certain it 
is that the general acceptance of a detective story—or at any 
rate a mystery story—with so much irrelevant talk and opinion 


1“The Emperor’s Old Clothes.’ 


Frank Heller, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Co. $2.00. ¥ 
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is apt to be precarious. It is an exacting form of fiction, and 
it has been brought to a high degree of technical proficiency 
by various writers. The last thing for a novelist to do, when 
it comes to the tale of mystery, is—in the expressive Ameri- 
canism—“to take it easy.” Mr. Heller does that. 

LB 


Tue volume of scientific addresses which Professor Dendy 
has collected * is probably as good as such summary things can 
be. In very small compass some of the problems of modern 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, organic chemistry, botany, 
physiology and anatomy are described popularly by specialists 
on these subjects. The one science whose absence is con- 
spicuous is psychology; and one begins to suspect that the 
out and out scientist still doubts the validity of a line of re- 
search which has been of so much benefit to us all. The skill 
in popular exposition displayed in these papers is surprising. 
Professor Halliburton is almost continuously amusing in his 
short consideration of physiology; and Professor Dale on 
astronomy makes the most abstruse problems appear easy. 
Professor Nicholson on mathematics doubts whether it is pos- 
sible for a mathematician to explain the principle of relativity 
to a physicist, but that-only inspires Professor Richardson on 
physics to attempt, with great gallantry, an explanation com- 
prehensible to a lay audience. In spite of the skill of the 
authors, however, the volume gives a very scrappy impression, 
the only thing that comes through at all clearly being that in 
recent years science has scored successes which in human im- 
portance surpass anything that has been done in the arts. 
To raise general interest in science, interest such as the 
genius of Huxley created for the Darwinian theory, a more 
organic and unified method is needed. It is certainly to the 
interest both of humanity and science itself that the best that 
has been discovered in the world should be generally under- 
stood. The scientists who contribute to this volume possess 
in a high degree the gift of popular exposition, and it only 
remains for one of them to state in a systematic form the im- 
mense discoveries in physics, biology and psychology which 
science has made in the last decade. i 
E. M. 


Dr. Hotmes’s “Martin Fierro”? is valuable chiefly for the 


store of information which it contains. The author regards 
the gaucho literature previous to Hernandez’s “Martin Fierro” 
as, in a sense, the historical preparation for that central work: 
as Fierro is the hero of the noted poem, so is the poem, in 
his judgment, the hero of the gaucho literature. He presents 
a careful survey of the work done by Hernandez’s prede- 
cessors, goes into the life of the poet, the structure of the 
epic, its literary value, its probable position in literary history; 
his classified bibliography is ample enough to include, as 
illustrative material, even Blasco Ibafiez’s “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse.” (What a difference there is, indeed, 
between the opening pages of that novel and its unimpeded 
progress towards degeneration!) But why, one is tempted - 
again and again to ask in perusing these academic treatises 
—and this particular one is evidently a labour of love and 
long devotion—is so much emphasis placed upon literary 
borrowings, probable, proved or conjectural, and so little 
upon the esthetic element? Why this preoccupation with 
such catalogue-terms as epic and lyric, with rhyme-schemes 
and the like? Of what earthly difference can it be whether 
“Martin Fierro” is to be classed as an epic or a lyric or 
what Dr. Holmes calls “a popularized narration, epic in spirit, 
and epic in most essentials, but generally lyric in verse form”? 
Here is a story teeming with life—one of the distinctive 
literary contributions of the new world; here is a protagonist 
symbolizing a profoundly human attitude toward God, man 
and devil. “Martin Fierro” is not merely the soul of a 
region; it is much more than futile facetiousness to say that 
it is a region of the soul: man against nature, man against 
man and men. Then why worry over ethical implications 
and excuse its author’s personal animus by pointing out that 


1“Problems of Modern Science: A Series of Lectures delivered at 
King’s College (University of London).” Edited by Arthur Dendy. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. $3.50. 


2“Martin Fierro: An Epic of the Argentine.” 


Henry A. Holmes. 
New York: Instituto de las Espafias. 
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“Paradise Lost” is didactic and that the “Divine Comedy” 
is a “series of fearsome fustigations”’? Too little genuine 
gsthetic penetration balances the wealth of Dr. Holmes’s 
interesting lore. He himself sees that the work is “sung out 
of the heart of men of action rather than composed for 
bookworms.” Then why not write criticism in the same 
spirit, and leave lesser matters of prosody and provenance 
for the lesser place they deserve? Once gain, it is Dr. 
Holmes who himself provides the cue he might have fol- 
lowed: “So much is Hernandez, Martin Fierro, and so much 
is Martin, Hernandez, that I am hardly sure whether I am 
speaking of the author or of his hero. Both Lugones and 
Rojas state that the poet was regularly called Martin Fierro.” 
Here, for once, the instinct of the plain people, by confusing 
the author and his creation, pierced to the esthetic core. 
Dr. Holmes’s treatise is a good introduction to a poem that 
should be much more widely known; but it remains rather 
a treatise than a vivifying interpretation. It is evident, 
however, from stray passages, that the author is capable of 
writing the more artistic critique which his present book 
suggests. - 
Te iG: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


THREE or four years ago the question was discussed on 
all sides whether the war was going to have any effect on 
literature. Some people thought that it was going to give 
writers, for the first time in their lives, a real reason for 
existence; others were equally convinced that it could only 
destroy the literary profession root and branch. All sorts 
of wild theories on this most interesting of subjects were 
aired in the magazines and Sunday supplements, but I 
think the general conclusion was that the war would have 
no effect on literature at all. To-day we can already see 
how false that conclusion was—false as any conclusion 
must be which assumes that writers live a sort of ab- 
stracted, Olympian life in a sphere to which the “sorrows 
of earth” never penetrate. We are not yet in a position 
to see just what effect the war has had: we simply feel 
that we are in the midst of a new literary era, an era 
that is markedly different from that of ten, even six, 
years ago. What are its features, what are the real signs 
of the change? We can not see them in any sort of 
perspective, or estimate their significance; but in some 
fashion we can see them, or some of them, and it is 
worth noting what they are, or how at least they appear 
to us. 


Wuat we note, in the first place, is the complete, or the 
virtually complete, disappearance of perhaps the main pre- 
occupation of the writers of a dozen years ago. It would 
be difficult to define this preoccupation—more closely, that 
is, than by saying that it sprang from a faith in human 
evolution. The “life-force,’ the “élan vital,” the “will 
to live,” the “will to power”: these allied conceptions, with 
all their various personal and social implications, lay at 
the heart not only of European literature but of American 
literature as well, in so far as the latter had broken away 
from the romantic heritage of the pioneers. Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Strindberg, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky had 
invaded English literature, had invaded even the literature 
of the Latin countries. Who hears their names to-day? 
What young writers discuss their theories, not of litera- 
ture but of life? Here we observe a striking change: the 
nineteenth century with its immense hopes, its passionate 

_ beliefs, has vanished overnight from the consciousness of 
the rising generation. Tolstoy has followed Thackeray 
into the discard, and Ibsen has gone the way of Tennyson. 
Dim ghosts of the eighteenth century have begun once 
more to walk the stage. A strange, brittle, cerebral aristo- 
cratism has succeeded the robust democratism of the 
last age; and one can not begin to guess whither it is 
tending. 


ALL this represents an extraordinary drop in the literary 
thermometer, a perceptible cooling and thinning of the 
literary atmosphere. Can we say that it is of good 
augury? What we can say, at least, is that this aristocrat- 
ism has next to nothing in common with aristocracy— 
which is, at bottom, as robust as democracy. What is 
it, then? What does it mean? Does it not spring—un- 
like either democracy or aristocracy—from a fear of life, 
a disgust with life, a disillusionment with life, from a 
cynicism so profound, a weakness so extreme that it can 
not but set aside the whole question of human destiny as 
a hopeless and irreducible tangle? Goethe, said Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, in a recent article, “did not live to see what 
has followed from the dispersion of the elements his whole 
life was an effort to hold together. He did not see science 
divorced from humanity, and art from both. He did 
not see the triumph of abstract thought and the mate- 
rialization of human life. He did not see, in a word, the 
twentieth century.” He did not see, it would be more 
accurate to say, the epoch that has followed the war; 
for ten years ago the tendencies of which Mr. Dickinson 
speaks were opposed by other tendencies of which it could 
not have been said with certainty that they were fighting 
a losing battle. To-day the “triumph of abstract thought” 
and of an art divorced from humanity is very evident in 
the literary world. The humanistic synthesis remains for 
a few minds as clearly the one thing necessary as ever; 
but there is no doubt that for the majority even of serious 
writers it has become simply schoolmaster’s talk. 


THE great game of countless writers of to-day might be 
described as a sort of learned spoofing. They spill out, 
in all sorts of ingenious patterns, the contents of the upper 
levels of their minds; they fetch up the tags and tatters 
of a badly assimilated erudition; they match unfamiliar 
quotations; they no longer seek to shock the grocer, they 
are satisfied if they can dazzle one another. These are 
the fruits of a parvenu intellectuality; and indeed the 
fashionable pedant, the last-born child of a popular educa- 
tion that was inaugurated with prayer and fasting, occu- 
pies the centre of the stage. What serious aim dignifies 
these activities? The passion for experimentation. It would 
be foolish to say that this passion is without dignity; but 
it is equally impossible to deny that the dignity is super- 
ficial. However it may be in the plastic arts, in literature, 
the subject, the content dictates the form. The form 
is an inevitable consequence of the thing that is to be 
said and rises out of it as naturally as the flower rises 
out of the seed. To seek forms, therefore, is to confess 
that one lacks the things. It is the frankest sort of 
acknowledgement of a complete literary insolvency. 


Ir would be idle to deny that all this is largely a result of 
a war that has made reality hateful and seared and 
withered the life of the emotions. The great ideas that 
animated literature a decade ago are too strong for the 
enfeebled stomachs of to-day; but there is another point 
to be remembered. Northern Europe—and this, too, is a 
consequence of the war—has gone out of fashion. The 
great currents of thought and feeling that sprang from 
Germany, Russia and Scandinavia and had begun to 
change the face of European literature were defeated as 
effectually in 1918 as the arms of the North; and 
Paris became once more for literature what it 
had long justly been for painting, the centre of all atten- 
tion. The criteria of the plastic arts prevail to-day in 
the field of literature, and it will perhaps require another 
Lessing to dissolve the unholy alliance. This is one of 
the effects of the war that will become plainer and plainer 
as the years go on. 
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An old charge, and two new replies: 


ConsIDERING that the FREEMAN is constantly adding to its body of readers, it is 
not unnatural that the recent converts should go through the same mental proc- 
esses as our earlier friends and ask questions and make criticisms such as were 
directed towards us a few years ago. Our old chum Constructive Criticism 
pops up, but with diminished frequency. Seasoned readers of this paper need 
not be told about him, but for the benefit of more recently acquired adherents 
we reprint two pieces that are germane. 


The first, on the nature of criticism, is from the pen of that admirable com- 
mentator on music, Ernest Newman, and was printed in the London Sunday 
Times (not the ‘‘Thunderer’’) on 15 July: 


My friend solemnly adjures me to cease being a destructive critic and try to become 
a constructive critic. That, again, is an old fallacy. To deny is not always to be de- 
structive. It depends on what you deny, and why you. deny it. To destroy does not 
necessarily mean to slay a truth and put nothing in its place. It may mean slaying an 
error, and putting truth in its place. To say that two and two are not five is being 
constructive, not destructive, for you maintain the negative proposition because you have 
worked out for yourself the positive proposition that two and two make four. 


Most construction, indeed, depends for its very start on a certain amount of destruction. 
We must clear away the rubbish from a site before we can build on it; we must break 
a prisoner’s bonds before he can walk free. The function of criticism, I take it, is to 
try to get at the truth; and getting at the truth necessitates clearing away what we 
conceive to be error. 


The second deals more directly with the FREEMAN, and answers old C. C. by 
implication. We may not identify the writer more precisely than by saying that 
he has made an enviable reputation as an editor, historian and publicist: 


I wish I were able to translate into French, German, and two or three other languages 
the entire political part of the FREEMAN of 25 July, and distribute some thousands 
of copies of the translations to selected newspapers and persons in Europe in order 
to let that part of the world know what enlightened people in this country are thinking 
about and daring to say. The long editorial on Mr. Baldwin was a masterly piece of 
dissection; if that sort of thing is to be kept up I don’t see how anybody will have the 
heart to compete for the Bok prize. Whoever wrote the paragraphs about Gompers 
and his questions also got well in under the fifth rib and turned the knife around. 


We sometimes think that C. C. is just uncomfortable, and that he is a cousin of 
the New York newspaper man who justifies his dislike of the FREEMAN (he reads 
it religiously every week!) by saying, ‘‘It won’t do to tell the people the truth.”’ 


Well, our circulation statistics in this merry month of August prove that the 
number of Americans who can stand the truth is growing, so we will keep on 
in the same vein until further notice. 


One of these books on this special offer WM | The FREEMAN for a year (price $6.00) | 


WHAT NIETZSCHE TAUGHT, and any one of the import : 
by Willard Huntington Wright. y . Portant $200 aa 


WirtHouT sacrifice of essentials, Nietzsche’s philosoph- (see left) — the paper and the book to 
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cerpts from each book are presented. This work meets 
the needs of those who wish to be instructed without | THE FREEMAN, 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
having to wrestle with the profundities of many | 
volumes. (Frontispiece, portrait.) Please send the Freeman for one year (52 issues) to 


THE THEORIES OF EVOLUTION, 
by Yves Delage and M. Goldsmith. 
DELAGE ‘is perhaps the greatest physiologist of Europe. 
With the admirable clarity that marks the writings 
of French scholars he presents, popularly but not. 
vulgarly, the various theories which biologists have 
propounded, (Translation by André Tridon.) 


MY STORY, by Tom L. Johnson. 
AN inspiring account of the rise to power of a typical 
American whose maturity was dedicated to selfless 
battle with privilege. His nine years of struggle 
while Mayor of Cleveland constitutes a record of real 
“Americanism.” (Illustrated. ) 


The above are large volumes, handsomely printed and bound. 


